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A truth that is worth remembering for some time 
after it has been said, is almost always a truth that 
has been thought of for some time before it was 
said. Thoughts which come to the teacher on the 
spur of the moment are likely to go from the hearer 
‘a the same way—on the spur of the moment. If 
you are to say anything next Sunday to your schol- 
ars, which will be worth their thinking of all through 
the week, it is high time you were thinking it. 


There are phrases in common use whereby men 
seek to obtain an admission which they know will be 
denied them. In nine cases out of ten where a man 
says that'a certain thing is undoubtedly true, or that 
a certain view of a case is undoubtedly correct, he 
means that that thing, or the correctness of that view, 
is doubted, although he wishes it were not so. When 
the word “undoubtedly” could be used with truth- 
fulness, it is ordinarily not employed. If any one is 
in doubt on this point, let him note the use of this 
word in speech and in writing generally. 


The man who tells all that he knows, is pretty sure 
not to know all that he tells. No one knows enough 
to express himself authoritatively, or with power, 
upon an subject, until he knows more than he at- 
tempts fo express upon that subject. No one knows 
all that can be known on any subject until he knows 
something of other subjects, One must see beyond 





the limits before he can know the limits or under- 
stand the full nature of what lies within the limits. 
One way to show that you know all that you tell, is 
not to attempt to tell all that you know. 

National histories have been largely the story of the 
rise and fall of dynasties, A “dynasty” is primarily 
the ruling power, or the personal government, of a 
nation; but it is ordinarily understood as a line, or 
succession, of rulers in the same family, or tribe, or 
race. Ancient Egyptian history is marked by a well- 
known series of numbered dynasties. The story of 
these dynasties is now outlined, on another page, by 
Mr. John T. Napier, of Scotland, who is a scholar of 
exceptional ability in the realm of Egyptology. For 
seven years, The Sunday School Times owed much of 
its value, in each and all of its departments, to the 
skilled labors of Mr. Napier ; and many of its readers 
will have an added interest in this fresh contribution 
to its columns because it is from him. 


One sign of personal superiority is a lack of any 
consciousness of personal superiority. He who says 
that he is more of a man than his immediate fellows, 
is pretty sure to provoke others to differ with him at 
that point. Indeed, he is not unlikely to be alone in 
his opinion, so far. It is much the same in the matter 
of race, or sex, as in that of other contrasts, The 
man who insists that he is superior to another man 
because he belongs to a race which is superior to that 
man’s, makes a point against his race superiority, in- 
stead of for it, to begin with. The other man would, 
again, only harm his case by making a counter claim. 
It is always better to evidence superiority without 
claiming it, than to claim superiority without eviden- 
cing it. So, again, if a man boldly claims his superi- 
ority to woman because he is a man, he proves that 
he is not manly, just as surely as a woman proves that 
she is not womanly if she boldly claims superiority over 
man on the score of hersex. Solomon gave one proof 
of his superiority in wisdom when he suggested the 
unwisdom of self-praise. “Let another man praise 
thee,” he said, “and not thine own mouth; a stranger, 
and not thine own lips.” Superiority is hopelessly 
lost, as soon as it is found—by its owner. 


Character does show itself externally, but the ex- 
ternal signs of character may be—they often are— 
misread through ignorance. Mere manner is not of 
itself a sure test of character. A person’s outward 
appearance is by no means conclusive as to his inner- 
most spirit. Devoutness of look, and religiousness of 
speech, may be utterly deceptive. Christina Rossetti 
refers to the earlier and the later estimates of the, 
chameleon, which is said to look in two different ways 
with its two separate eyes, and which was formerly 
supposed to be of a half-contemplative nature, actu- 
ally living on air. “Such was the verdict of igno- 
rance. ‘The verdict of knowledge, nowadays, is that 
the chameleon simply lives on insects. His downward 
eye, contemplating earth, hunts a walking fly. His 
upward eye, scouring heaven, presumably hunts a 
floating fly, but stilla fly. There remains no difference 
worth speaking of between his upward eye and his down- 
ward eye.” It may be thoughtless “star-gazing” that 
lifts a pew-holder’s eye toward the ceiling in sermon 
time. It may be the humility of the publican which 





causes the eye of the worshiper to be cast down in 


the temple courts. And here it is that there is com- 
fort in the thought that God, and not man, is to 
decide as to the real spirit of those who present them- 
selves before God; “ for the Lord seeth not as man 
seeth ; for man looketh on the outward appearance, 
but the Lord looketh on the heart.” 





THE MINISTRY OF SORROW. 


The pain of sorrow is readily perceived; but the 
gain of sorrow it is not so easy to recognize. Yet to 
no experience of our human life do we owe more for 
the development and the perfecting of our personal 
character, and for the bringing of us into right relations 
with our fellows and with our God, than to the expe- 
riences of sorrow. Indeed, it may be said that none 
of us are at our best save through God’s ministry of 
sorrow to us, and in us, and through us; and that the 
measure of our tenderness, of our sympathy, of our 
practical helpfulness, and of our abiding and prevail- 
ing faith, corresponds with the measure of our wise 
improvement of our personal sorrows. 

To have sorrow is a very different thing from being 
sorry. ‘To be sorry is simply to be sore-y; to wince 
under pain caused by our own or by another’s loss or 
misdoing. To sorrow is to have “mental suffering, 
under the privation of some good we actually pos- 
sessed, or concerning which we entertained a pleasing 
expectation ;” it is to grieve over a lost good, or under 
a present evil. Sorrow is deeper and more permanent 
than sorriness. It does not always move one’s inner- 
most being to be sorry ; but one cannot have real sorrow 
save as his innermost being is moved. If, indeed, it 
were not for the ministry of sorrow, the highest min- 
istry of joy would be unknown to us. We could 
neither love nér be lovéd at the best without the les- 
sons of this ministry ; and only thereby can we know 
the full blessings of memory, of hope, and of faith. 

It is discipline, not indulgence, that develops char- 
acter; and discipline comes rather through our losses 
than through our retainings. Living on in ease and 
comfort, and in the possession of all that our hearts 
have known a longing for, we have no call to the 
exercise of high courage, of heroic endurance, and of 
sublime patience. He who has never known sorrow, 
has never made that attainment in character, through 
discipline of character, of which his nature is capable 

“QO sacred sorrow! he who knows not thee 

Knows not the best emotions of the heart.” 
There is always more or less of a lack in a charac- 
ter which is inexperienced in sorrow. And every 
truly admirable personal character, every great 
and noble character, every most winsome charac- 
ter, is a character which has known sorrow, and 
which has secured the gain of sorrow through the 
acceptance and improvement of sorrow in its noblest 
ministry. Our one Pattern of character and of attain- 
ment was “a man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief;” and it is divinely declared that it was need- 
ful that he should be made “perfect””—should be 
brought to the highest conceivable standard of char- 
acter—* through sufferings.” God says to every child 
of his love, “I have chosen thee in the furnace of 
affliction.” And every sorrow-smitten child of God 
will, sooner or later, have reason to say, “It is good 
for me that I have been afflicted.” 

Yet sorrow is never anything less than sorrow, and 
as sorrow it is always hard to bear. That, indeed, ig 
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_ one of the primal elements of its helpful ministry. 


‘ their own econsvlation with them, there would be no 


have been” rightly “exercised thereby.” 


‘pendence on God. It is not that the loving hand of 
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If all our losses were losses which we could see the 
reason of, or which we could endure with entire calm- 
ness, our innermost nature would not be moved by 
our losses. If all our griefs were griefs which brought 


sense of hopelessness in the overpowering and bewil- 
dering mystery of our grief, But, as it is, “all chas 
tening”-—through real sorrow—“seemeth for’ the 
present to be not joyous but grievous ;” even though 
“afterward it yieldeth peaceable fruit unto them that 
“ Ah,” 
says Madame Guyon, “ if you knew what peace there 
is in an accepted sorrow! ”—in a sorrow accepted in 
its divinely designed ministry of good. Henry 
Vaughan says quaintly : 
“ Affliction is a mother, 
Whose painful throes yields many sons, 
Each fairer than the other.” 
But all this is in the “afterward,” not in the immedi- 
ate presence of a freshly experienced sorrow. At the 
first a sorrow is even more than a sorrow; for, as 
Shakespeare has it: 
“ Each substance of a grief hath twenty shadows, 
Which shows like grief itself, bu< is not so; 
For sorrow’s grief, glazed with blinding tears, 
Divides one thing entire, to many objects.” 
And it is only through the experience of a sorrow 
that seems unbearable, that one gains in his personal 
‘character through bearing up and bearing oh, by 
being upborne. 
' The chiefest gain in the ministry of sorrow is in its 
bringing the stricken one. to a sense of helpless de- 


God is always instantly recognized in sorrow; for it 
is often the case that a great sorrow seems to put, for 
the time, a cloud between the believer and his God ; 
and the breaking heart cries out piteously under the 
heavier load than it can bear. But it is, that even 
from under the cloud, and from beneath the crushing 
burden, the cry, although piteous or despairing, is a 
God-ward cry. As Mrs. Browning tells us, in her 
“Ory of the Human :” 
“* There is no God,’ the foolish saith, 
But none, ‘ There is no sorrow ;’ 
And nature oft the ery of faith 
In bitter need will borrow. 
Eyes which the preacher could not school, 
By wayside graves are raised, 
And lips say, ‘God be pitiful!’ 
Who ne’er said, ‘God be praised! ” 
And it is in this very tendency of sorrow that there is, 
so far, a gain to the soul which sorrows. “Man’s ex- 
tremity is God’s opportunity.” It is when man is 
consciously helpless that God can be man’s sufficiency. 
Thus it is that God’s strength is made perfect, is 
shown in its completeness, in and through man’s weak- 
ness. And thus it is, as the godly Faber says, that: 
“Good is that darkening of our lives, 
Which only God can brighten; 
But better still that hopeless load 
Which none but God can lighten.” 
Sorrow’s ministry to us begins by its shutting us up 
to help and hope in God alone. 

But there is a ministry to us in the loving sym- 
pathy of others in our sorrow; and it is for us to 
minister to others through our new attainments by 
sorrow. We should never know how many hearts 
are drawn to us in loving sympathy, if we were never 
in sorrow; nor, indeed, could we be the means of draw- 
ing the hearts of so many to us in tenderness, if we 
were never sorrow-smitten. More share with us in 
our sorrows than could ever share with us in our 
enjoyments. And more are prompt to express this 
sense of sympathy than that. Those who would stand 
aloof from us while all went well, are moved to tell 
us freely, or to show us clearly, how their hearts bleed 
with and for us in our grief. We may even gain love 
through losing our loved ones. And through the 
lesson of our sorrow, and through our new sense of 
the value of loving sympathy in the hour of sorrow, 
we are fitted to be ministers of sympathy and cheer 


Letters to her sisters in sorrow: “Sorrow is a force of 
incalculable power; able, rightly applied, ‘to move 
mountains.’... Rightly viewed, sorrow is a gift, as 
much as our wealth or our health; and we must as 
much prepare to be asked what we have done with 
the one, as how wé have used the other. . For sorrow 
is as fruitful of graces as charity itself” Hence a 
ministry of sorrow through us to others, is that min- 
istry by which we “comfort them that are in any 
affliction through the comfort wherewith we ourselves 
are comforted of God.” 
One of the most comforting ministries of sorrow, when 
the true ministry of sorrow is recognized and accepted 
by the child of God, is the proof it brings to the sor- 
row-stricken one of the abounding love of God, and 
of the loving nearness of God. “God does not afflict 
willingly, nor [willingly] grieve the children of men.” 
It is“ whom the Lord loveth” that he causeth to 
sorrow; and when the Lord has reluctantly laid a 
burden of sorrow on one whom he loves, the Lord 
knows just how heavily that burden presses, and no 
human heart can have such loving sympathy with the 
one who sorrows as has the Lord himself. The heavier 
the sorrow, the surer the sustaining presence of Him 
who has permitted it to his loved one: 
“He gives his angels charge of those who sleep: 
But He himself watches with those who wake.” 
And so it is that the ministry of sorrow is God’s 
ministry of love to us, and in us, and through us, by 
his grace. By that grace “ our light affliction, which is 
for the moment, worketh for us more and more exceed- 
ingly an eternal weight of glory ; while we look not 
at the things which are seen, but at the things which 
are not seen ; for the things which are seen are tem- 
poral; but the things which are not seen are eternal,” 
“ Should Sorrow lay her hand upon thy shoulder, 
And walk with thee in silence on life’s way, 
While Joy, thy bright companion once, grown colder 
Becomes more distant, day by day ; 
Shrink not from the companionship of Sorrow, 
She is the messenger of God to thee; 
And thou wilt thank him in his great to-morrow,— 
For what thou know’st not now, thou then shaltsee;— 
She is God’s angel, clad in weeds of night, 
With whom ‘we walk by faith, and not by sight.’ ” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


How difficult it is to define the precise relations between 
the several members of the one body, and between the 
several members and the one body! How easy it is to 
realize that every member has its relations to every other 
member, and to the body which includes them all! It 
is difficult to say just what are the relations of the hand 
to the foot, or of the hand or the foot to the body. It is 
easy to see that there are relations between the hand and 
the foot, and between the hand or the foot and the body. 
This is much the same in the membership of the spiritual 
as of the material body. And here is one of the troubles 
in settling questions concerning the different agencies of 
the church, asachurch, A Mississippi subscriber comes 
just now with this oft-repeated question : 


What is the relation of the Sunday-school to the church ? 


The relation of the Sunday-school to the church, is 
similar to the relation of the prayer-meeting to the 
church. No church is fully membered and fully developed, 
without its services of social Bible study and ite services 
of social prayer; without its Sunday-school and its 
prayer-meeting, or their substantial equivalent. The 
Sunday-school is the feeding agency of the church; it 
corresponds with the breakfast, dinner, and supper of 
the ordinary household. The prayer-mecting is the 
exercising agency of the church ; it corresponds with the 
necessary swing of the limbs and play of the muscles in 
the health-seeking and the health-showing activities of 
the ordinary household. The pulpit is, in fact, the chief 
directing agency of the household as a whole, arranging 
forand preparing the meals, calling to the due use of 
food and of exercise, and overseeing and ordering all 
the work between meals, And thechurch itself includes 
all these agencies of good, and is yet more than them all. 
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Praying, like tithe-giving, appears in the Bible narra- 
tive as a familiar practice long before it is specifically 
commanded in any Bible injunction. Nor is any special 
prominence given to the earlier illustrations of prayer in 





to the sorrowing. Says Esther Maurice Hare, in her 


prayer reported in that record. The words of Adam and 
of Cain as they talked with God are recorded; and all 
spoken converse of man with God is in one sense prayer. 
Then, as the Bible narrative continues, more formal and 
specific prayers ate recorded. Several of the lessén-note 
writers in The Sunday School Times have claimed that 
Jacob’s prayer at Peniel deserves the distinction of being 
the first formal and specific prayer which is filly re- 
ported; but, on the other hand, several of the sharp- 
eyed readers of The Sunday School Times are challenging 
this claim. Thus a Pennsylvania correspondent writes: 

I notice that Dr. McLaren, Faith Latimer, and Miss Pearce 
all represent Jacob’s prayer at Peniel as the first recorded 
prayer of the Bible. Kitto makes the same statement, and a 
number of commentators on the lesson quote his opinion, Now 
is not this paying « slight to Abraham’s oldest servant (Eliezer, 
probably) whose name is immortalized in that charming twenty- 
fourth chapter of Genesis? If this chapter is worthy of cre- 
dence, then certainly this servant prayed, and prayed earnestly ; 
and his prayer is also recorded. 


Our correspondent is, we think, at fault in counting 
Dr. McLaren in With those who have made this claim. 
Faith Latimer says: “This is the first prayer in the 
Bible in which we have all the words given us;” and 
Miss Pearce refers to this as “the only prayer (strictly 
speaking) recorded in the book of Genesis.” These wri- 
ters probably have in mind the limitations of prayer 
which confine it to petition for personal blessings. Cer- 
tainly the prayer of the servant of Abraham at the well 
of Nahor ought not to be lost sight of, as illustrative of 
the privilege of the child of God to ask guidance of God 
in matters of every-day duty. And so again, as another 
correspondent suggests, there is the record of Abraham’s 
ejaculatory prayer for Ishmael, in Genesis 17: 18, “O 
that Ishmael might live before thee!” A certain inter 
est attaches to such points as this, merely as items in the 
Bible story; but whatever question there may be as to the 
date and circumstances of the earliest prayer on record, 
there is no question that the privilege of prayer has never 
been denied to any child of God from its first proffering 
until now. 


Watts and Doddridge are household names wherever 
the English tongue is spoken; and when & question 
arises concerning a hymn by either of these writers, 
there are thousands of readers who feel an interest in 
that question almost as if it affected their own family 
history. An article in these pages, on Doddridge’s Last . 
Hymn, by the Rev. 8. W. Duffield, called out a tran- 
script of interesting correspondence between Watts and 
Doddridge, from autographic manuscripts in the posses- 
sion of Mr. John H. Osborne of Auburn, New York. 
And this, in turn, calls out various comments from differ- 
ent readers, including the following from the Rev. Wil- 
liam Hurlin, of Antrim, New Hampshire: 


In the article on Watts and Doddridge, in The Sunday School 
Times of March 26, Mr. John H. Osborne writes, “I do not 
know that the verses at the end of Dr. Doddridge’s letter have 
ever been published, but should think not.” In this opinion 
Mr. Osborne is mistaken. I have before me “ Hymns founded 
on various texts in the Holy Scriptures; by the late Reverend 
P. Doddridge, D.D. Published from the author’s manuscript. 
By Job Orton, The fourth edition. London, 1773.” The Rev. 
Job Orton was at first a pupil, and afterwards, for a time, an assis- 
tant of Doddridge. In his preface, which is dated January 1, 
1755, three years after the death of Doddridge, Mr. Orton says: 
“During the last hour I spent with him, a few weeks before 
that mournful event [his death], he honored me with some par- 
ticular directions about transcribing and publishing” the hymns, 
The hymn given by Mr. Osborne in The Sunday School Times 
is No. 172 in the book, and is entitled, ““God’s gracious re- 
gard to active attempts to revive religion.” In the first line we 
have “ Worms” instead of “ Man ;” in the second stanza, “‘ The 
wide-prevailing” instead of “Such wide-prevailing.” There 
are no other changes till we come to the last stanza, which I 
give entire: 

When Deluges of fiery Wrath 
My Foes away shall bear, 
That Hand, which strikes the Wicked thro’, 
Shall all my Children spare.” 
The hymn given in The Sunday School Times of March 5 is 
No. 295 in the book. It is headed, “The happiness of de- 
parting, and being with Christ. Phil. 1:23.” There are sév- 
eral verbal changes; but, as in the other hymn, the mist of 
them are in the last stanza, which I thérefore transcribe: 
Yet, with these Prospects full in Sight, 
T’'ll wait thy Signal for my Flight; 
For, while thy Service I pursue, 
I find my Heaven begun below.” 
Returning to The Sunday School Times of March 26, I adda 
few words about Dr. Watts. In the letter of Dr. Doddridge 
there is this sentence, “‘ We join in ye most respectful Service 
to yourself & Lady ye Dear little Family whom I always think 
of wh ye tenderest Regard.” From this some readers will natu- 
rally suppose that Dr. Watts had a wife and family. But he 





the Bible record, There is even a question as to the first 


‘was never married. In 1712, Dr, Watts was very much out of 
health, and a member of his churoh, Alderman Sir Thomas 
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Abney, invited him to visit him at Abney House, Stoke New- 
ington, about four miles north of the city; and he accepted the 
invitation, and the visit lasted thirty-six years, until the death 
of Watts. Sir Thomas died in 1720, and Mrs. Abney in 1721. 
The lady referred to by Doddridge was the daughter, Elizabeth 
Abney, who, with her sisters, continued to dwell in the family 
mansion, and to entertain Dr. Watts. I used to live within a 
mile of this mansion, and have seen it a great many times, and 
have been in it a number of times. During my last years there 
it was pulled down, arid the extensive grounds are now known 
as Abney Park Cemetery, in which lie the remains of very 
many noted ministers and other leading Nonconformists, 








THE PASCHAL FEAST. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 


In traveling guise they held the Paschal Feast 
In olden days. 

With loins girt about, and shoes on feet, 

And staves in hand, they met and shared the meat, 
And gave God praise. 


No lingering at the banquet, each man took 
His portion due, 

And swiftly hied him forth, even as did 

His fathers, worn slaves of the pyramid, 
Zion in view. 

A single morsel might suffice for some, 
Snatched as they went ; 

On promise and on type their souls were fed, 

So, though their bodies lacked a little bread, 
They were content. 


And even thus, my soul, be it with thee, 
This Easter Day. 

With loins girt abcut, and staff in hand, 

As one made ready for the Promised Land, 
Who may not stay; 


Come, then. The feast is spread which angels still 
Desire to taste; 
Take thou thy crumb, nor wait for farther good, 
To bask and batten on immortal food, 
But rise in haste; 


And get thee forth to the hard-trodden way, 
The toil and tire, 

The wilderness with many thorns beset, 

O’er which the cloudy pillar hovers yet, 
The guiding fire, 


The Promised Land it beckons fair and far, 
Beyond thy view. 

And though the foe be fierce, and travail long, 

The Lord shall hold thee up, and keep thee strong, 
And guide thee through. 


Then, at the upper table, safely set 
’ Thou mayst abide 
In full security and rest at last, e 
With all the thirst and hunger of the past 
Quite satisfied, 





THE STORY OF THE EGYPTIAN 
DYNASTIES. 
BY JOHN T. NAPIER. 


It is a long story to tell in a few words; and at the out- 
set a few explanationsare necessary. To begin with, the 
idea of dynasty can hardly be called native to the monu- 
ments. The nearest approach to it with which I am 
familiar is the intimation in the Turin papyrus that the 
first line of kings began with Mena and ended with 
Unas. This would be something like a dynasty in the 
modern sense; but this includes five Egyptian dynasties 
on the list of Manetho, to whom we are indebted alto- 
gether for the idea of Egyptian dynasties. But when we 
consider the long line of the Egyptian monarchy, we 
must regard Manetho as essentially amodern. Although 
an Egyptian priest, he was thoroughly trained in the 
Hellenic culture, and his last History of Egypt was 
written in Greek. Fortunately, a list of Egyptian kings 
which he constructed failed to share the fate of the His- 
tory, and has come down to our own times, though a little 
the worse for wear. In it, the kings are divided into 
groups, and these groups are called by Manetho “ dynas- 
ties.” It is to be remembered, therefore, that it is to the 
half-Greek Manetho, and -not to the monuments, that we 
owe the modern dynastic classification. 

The method of the monuments in enumerating the 
Egyptian kings may best be seen in the list of Abydos, 
of which a reproduction is popularly accessible in Vil- 
liers Stuart’s Nile Gleanings, Plate LIII. Here the 
kings’ names succeed each other without the least attempt 
at classification. Nay, in such cases as the three Tetas 
(Nos. 2, 17, 34), each is named simply Teta, instead of 
Teta I., Teta II., Teta III., as a modern historiographer 
would ab. Each name is enclosed in a form which 
the English Egyptologists, following an evil example 
of the French, have called a cartouche (cartouche in 





French means cartridge); but the form in question is 

really a conventionalized representation of the royal sig- 

net-ring the circle being drawn oval so 

as to permit space a d l for the insertion of 
PEPER, 


the name, thus: 

In the list of Abydos, the cartouches are, as is usual, 
set upright on their base, and stand 
side by side, thus: {(4 

Opt wish to know how 
compares with 
dynasty of the 
herewith given, 

— sa the cher: 


As the reader may 
the monumental list 
Manetho, the first 
Egyptian priest is 
in comparison with 





MANETHO, LIST OF ABYDOS, 
1. Menes. 1. Mena. 
2. Athothes. 2. Teta. 
3. Kenkenes. 8. Atat. 
4. Uenephes I. 4, Ata, 
5. Uenephes II, 5. Sapti. 
6. Usaphaidos, 6. Mirbap. 
7. Miebidos, 7. (Name unreadable.) 
8. Semempses, 8. Jebeh. 
9. Bieneches. 


The list of Abydos contains so far one name less than 
that of Manetho; and the names, it will be seen, cor- 
respond only in part. 

A word as to chronology. The student of Egyptian 
history must bid farewell to Archbishop Ussher. A 
moderate estimate of the duration of the Egyptian mon- 
archy would place it at more than four thousand years 
before Christ, or from twenty to fifty years before the 
alleged date of the creation, as it appears on the margin 
of the “Authorized” Version. Not to mention extrava- 
gant estimates, scholars who deserve attention have 
placed the date of the foundation of the Egyptian mon- 
archy at nearly six thousand years before our era, while, 
on the other hand, others have brought it down to about 
thirty-six hundred years, The reader must therefore 
understand that the chronology is uncertain, but that it 
demands more space than Archbishop Ussher would give it. 
Figures occurring hereafter follow Brugsch’s chronology. 

There are two possible ways of writing the story of the 
Egyptian dynasties: one is to follow the Greek histori- 
ans, the other is to trust rather to the monuments. If 
one followed the former method, he would have such 
interesting facts to record as that the Nile flowed with 
honey for eleven days during the reign of Nephercheris, 
and that the king Sesochris was five cubits, three palms 
high. The facts to.be discovered by the second method, 
if less romantic, have the advantage of being more real ; 
and that method will accordingly be pursued in this 
article, in which it is intended merely to outline the story 
of the Egyptian dynasties, and to indicate the points of 
contact with the history of the Hebrew people. 

The historical founder of the Egyptian monarchy is 
the king Mena (4400 B.C.). A strangely prophetic name 
it was, for it means the Strong, the Abiding. He was 
also the founder of the city Memphis,—Anboo Hat, the 
White Rampart, Men-nefer, the Beautiful Abiding 
Place,—to form a site for which he had to turn the 
course of the Nile by a dyke, which, according to Linant 
Bey, is still standing. With a single exception, his is 
the only name which stands out with historical clearness 
among the kings of the first three dynasties. The excep- 
tion is Seneferoo, the last king of the third dynasty, but 
the first Egyptian king whose name is found on a monu- 
ment which actually dates from his own reign (3766 
B.C.). Strangely enough, the monument is found not 
only in Egypt, but also in Sinai, which was known to 
the Egyptians as Ta Neter, the Holy Land. in the 
Wady Magharah occurs an inscription of a few lines 
(Nile Gleanings, Plate XLV.), in which Seneferco is ex- 
hibited to us as the first historical instance of a king mak- 
ing war for a distinctly commercial purpose. Tempted 
by the wealth of the Wady Magharah, which was famous 
for its copper, its turquoise, and other precious stones, 
Seneferoo went thither at the head of his army, became 
“the conqueror of foreign peoples,” set men to work the 
copper and turquoise mines, and appointed a permanent 
guard of Egyptian soldiery, thus insuring that Wady 
Magharah should be a source of wealth to succeeding 
Pharaohs as well as to himself. In the wady, you can 
still see the remains of fort and temple and mine, wrought 
by the hand of these old Egyptians. 

The fourth dynasty stands out from the others as the 
era of the great pyramid-builders. To this period belong 
the great pyramid built by Khoofoo or Cheops (3783 
B. C.), and called by him “Khut,” Light; the pyramid 
of Khafra, scarcely inferior, called “Oor,” the Great ; 
and the pyramid of Menkara or Mycerinus, much smaller, 
called “ Her,” the Chief. If there still can be found any 





one who adheres to the belief that the great pyramid was 
builti by Noah, he may be assured that the monuments 
disprove that pleasing fancy in the most emphatic way; 
while those who profess to see in the dimensions of the 
same building an epitome of all history, past, present, 
and to come, may be referred to the disproof of that 
theory, by the most exact measurements, in Petrie’s 
Pyramids and Temples of Gizeh. The pyramids were 
simply gigantic tombs. What they meant to the Egyp- 
tians is shown by the fact that, according to tradition, 
for generations after his death, no Egyptian would utter 
the hated name of Khoofoo. It may be added that the 
Sphinx probably belongs to the first or secorid reign of 
this dynasty. 

Certain characteristics belong to these earlier dynasties 
as contrasted with the later. Life, if narrower, was sim- 
plee and freer. The prevailing simplicity is seen even 
in the kings’ names, whose manly brevity contrasts 
strangely with the syllabic pomposity of the late dynas- 
ties. The remains of ancient Egyptian art which have 
conie down to us show a freedom and boldness of touch 
which contrasts with the stiff conventionalism affected by 
later ecclesiasticism, as life contrasts with death. Alto- 
gether, the first period of Egyptian history was a period of 
healthy growth, unaffected as yet by those defects which 
afterwards became manifest in Egyptian civilization, 

The only thing worthy of note (so far as the purpose 
of this article goes) in connection with the fifth dynasty 
is the fact that the oldest manuscript in the world has 
come down to us from the reign of the Pharaoh Tatkara, 
This. manuscript, known technically as the Prisse Papyrus, 
but popularly as the Maxims of Ptal-hotep, was written 
by the king’s son, and reminds one of our own book of 
Proverbs. “God lives through all that is good and pure,” 
is one: of the deeply spiritual maxims to be found in the 
writings of this ethnic prince five thousand years ago. 

The sixth dynasty is noted as the era of the queen 
Netkara or Nitocris. It would be useless to recount the 
legends of blood which stain the name of this queen, since 
they are purely traditional. What is to be noticed is 
that there was no Salic law in Egypt, and that the posi- 
tion of woman was, in some respects, as high as, if not 
higher than, her position in the modern world, This 
explains why the “ daughter of Pharaoh” dared to break 
through the commandment regarding the Hebrew chil- 
dren, and openly to rear one of them in her own house- 
hold. The legend of the bloody steps by which Netkara 
mounted to the throne reminds us that the monarchy of 
Egypt was now, for a time, weakening. 

In truth, the period from the sixth to the end of the 
eleventh dynasty presents little to interest any one except 
the technical student. It was a period of great internal 
weakness; the monarchs who laid claim to the old Pha- 
raonic title ruled over limits that;were constantly chan- 
ging, and had to face ever new claimants for power in 
different parte df the-land. Barlyarous tribes pressed in 
upon Egypt, and occupied portions of her territory ; and 
the mines in Wady Magharah ceased to be worked. 
Toward the end of the period the outlook begins to 
brighten ; and in the reign of the last king of the eleventh 
dynasty, Sankhkara, an expedition was sent to the land 
of Poont, the biblical Phut, and returned successfully, 
bearing “ sweet-smelling spices ” and precious stones. 

A strong contrast awaits us in the twelfth dynasty. 
This was the period of the Usertesens and the Amenem- 
hats. If the eighteenth dynasty reached the acme of 
Egypt’s political power, the twelfth dynasty was the 
period of the greatest popular happiness and prosperity. 
The affairs of Egypt prospered abroad ; there was little 
internal disturbance; sculptor and hieroglyphist found 
leisure to record whatever was worth recording; and the 
kings were just and merciful. ‘The excellence to which 
art attained during this period of prosperity is evidenced 
by the pictures on the tombs at Benee-Hassin. These 
are interesting to us for another reason. Among them 
is one which shows the arrival in Egypt of some thirty- 
seven Semites—rashly concluded at first to be Hebrews 
—bearing gifts for the Pharaoh. The picture dates from 
the sixth year of Usertesen II.; and the faces of the im- 
migrants are unmistakably Semitic faces, with aquiline 
noses and dark full beard, and the Semitic eye. Itis a 
veritable descent into Egypt of an earlier Jacob and 
his tribe. 

After the twelfth dynasty, darkness and confusion! 
An unseen danger had arisen in the north-east, where 
bands of Bed’wy invaders began to pour into the coun- 
try. For a little while, the legitimate kings of Egypt 
held their own against the invaders; but gradually they 
were pushed back, until the representative of the Pha- 
raohs was obliged to be content with a petty chieftain- 
ship in the far south, while the land of Egypt groaned 
under the dominion of the hated Hykshos or Bed’wy 
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‘ait Of this period the monuments supply us \only 
with fragments; the table of Abydos calmly leaps from 
the twelfth dynasty to the eighteenth without a word of 
explanation ; and Manetho informs us that the country 
was occupied by foreigners, whose rulers were knowit as 
Bhepherd kings. It is curious that the name “ Hykshos” 
— Hik-vhasoo, shaykhs of the Bed’ ween—should not occur 
on the monuments, but should always be replaced by the 
contem))tuous phrase, Mentioo Satee—shepherds of Asia, 
It is in this dark period that continuous contact with 
the biblical history first begins, The visite of Abraham, 
the history of Joseph, undoubtedly fall within the Hyk- 
shos period. For this reason a few general remarks inay 
here find place. 
_ The constant designation of the king of Egypt in the 
Bible is Pharaoh, Until recently this title was practi- 
cally inexplicable; and even to-day the average Egip- 
tological student if asked what was the hieroglyphi cal 
designation of royalty among the ancient Egyptians would 
reply, without hesitation, Suten-kheb,—king of Upper 
and Lower E\zypt. M. Grebaut, however, has shown 
(Aymne & Ammon- Ra, p. 178) that this is a Divine title, 
pertaining to tlie king in his character of Horus, and in- 
dicating the donvinion of the sun over the whole univdrse, 
The true designation for royalty was the less frequelitly 


found Per-aa, or Great House,—a term 
analogous to a i Sublime Porte, or 
Lofty Gate, of <— our own day, And F'ha- 


raoh is simply the Hebrew-inglish for Per-aa. 

Next, the domination of the Hykshos, themselves 
Bemitesyexplains ir: some degree the readiness with wlaich 
Abraham and his tribe were allowed to pass in and out of 
Egypt, atid also the ascendency of Joseph. The policy 

even of native Egyptian kings had never been illiberal, 
thus far, toward the Semite. Within the Great Wall, 
which was built before the Hykshos invasion, and ‘which 
defended. the entire eastern boundary of Egypt, was 
Buccoth, the place of tents; and there the roaming 
Bed’wy was at liberty to camp after the wall was passed, 
But with Semite kings ruling in Egypt, access to Egypt 
was easier, and the possibility of a Semite rising to 
power became corrésjondingly greater. Was there not 
@ touch of policy in Joseph’s recommending his brethren 
to tell the Hykshos Pharaoh, who was contemptuously 
called a “shepherd of Asia” by his people, thut they 
also wete “ shepherds,” and therefore hated by the Egyp- 
tians? Andso the rich land of Goshen, or Qasem, as 
the Egyptians called it, became their dwelling-place. 

It is impossible to say under what Hykshos-Pharaoh 
Joseph ruled; but Syncellus hands it down to us as a 
tradition received by the whole world, that Joseph 
riled in thé time of .Apophis, just before the break-up 
of the Hykshos usurpation, One or two lights, however, 
have come down to us, from antiquity to illustrate the 

ry of Joseph. One of these is the tale of the Two 

en, which in its earlier part is Pe story of an 
Egyptian Joseph and a lady whose moral resemblance to 
Potiphar’s wife is unmistakable. Another consists in 
What may be called farpine inscriptions, of which there 
ate several examples. IHiere is an extract from one of 
the twelfth dynasty: “ Yoars of famiue came. I ploughed 
all the fields of Sah from) the north frontier to the south, 
I gave life to the people belonging to the land, providing 
its food. Not oné was starved therein. I gave to the 
Widow as to her who pussessed a husband. I preferred 
not the elder to the youn;jer in all that I gave,” 

The long dominion of the Hykshos, which had lasted 
for probably about five hundred years, was now near its 
end. A storm was gathering in the South, and when it 
burst it swept the Hykshos out of the land. It was to 
Ahmes, the first king of the eighteenth dynasty, that the 
joy was given of seeing the foreigners cast out from their 
last and strongest fortress, Avaris. ‘If we are to believe 
tradition, }no souner were the Hykshos expelled than the 
people arose in one mad impulse of exultant fury, and 
tore down the temples, palaces, and monuments of their 
former tyrants. That would account for the paucity of 
records in these five hundred years, 

Although the new dynasty was one of kings who 
hated the Hykshos and knew not the Semite, Joseph, 
the eighteenth dynasty is not yet the era of the oppres- 
sion of Israel, This dynasty is chiefly distinguished'as 
being the one in which native Egypt rose to its height of 
greatest political splendor, The campaign of Thotmes I. 
to Mesopotamia served to mark the way for his great 
successor in the same dynasty, Thotmes III., or Thotmes 
the Great. This king, marching through Canaan and 
fighting there the great battle of Megiddo, did not cease 
until he had extended his cofiquests to Mesopotamia, 
and thus brought under his rule the world as known to 
the Egyptians, 

Three kihgs stand out for notice in the nineteenth 





dynasty, The first is Bete I, who bears the name of 
the god Set, to whose worship the Hykshos were par- 
ticularly devoted. Setee had to face rebellion in the 
provinces, and his cohquésts extend as far as to the land 
of the Hittites. Ramieses II. or Rameses the Great, who 
has been identified by so many with the mythical 
Séesostris, was, next to Thotines III., the Napoleon of 
Egypt. He carried his arms to the Orontes, and 80 stc- 
cessfully that the king of the Hittites was fain to sue for 
peace. Rameses, however, is more interesting to us as 
being, probably, the Pharaoh of the oppression. It was 
during his wats in the East that he probably saw the 
danger of having a large and growing Semitic population 
within the walls of the land, and determined on repressive 
measures. Rameses’ reign was a long one; and thus we 
have the note of time in the Bible (Exod. 2: 23), “And 
it came to pass in the course of those many days, that 
the king of Egypt died.” Rameses’ successor was his 
son Meneptah, who is only interesting to us as the Pha- 
raoh under whom the exodus took place. Into the 
history of this movement it is not our province to enter. 
The nineteenth dynasty closed in confusion. 

There is little that, for the purposes of this article, 
need detain us in the succeeding dynasties. Rameses 
III., the first king of the twentieth dynasty, restored 
otdér to Egypt. The twentieth dynasty is the dynasty 
of the Ramessids, of which the remains that have come 
to us consist chiefly of bombast. ‘The twenty-second 
dynasty is headed by the name of Sheshang I., the 
Shishak of the Bible (Assyrian, as his name shows), who 
conquered Rehoboam. In the same line occur the names 
of Usarkon (Sargon) and Takelot (Tiglath). The twenty- 
fifth dynasty is the line of Ethiopian kings, chiefly occu- 
pied in trying to drive the Assyrian line out of lower 
Egypt. The twenty-sixth dynasty was opened by Psam- 
tik (Psametichus I.), who also restored the kingdom to 
unity. The twenty-seventh dynasty brought the Persian 
conqtiest undér Cambyses; next, three more native dy- 
nasties made a feeble effort to restore the national life ; 
and the thirty-first brought back the Persians, Here 
end the thirty-one dynasties of Manetho. Modern his- 
torians havé added a thirty-second and a thitty-thitd for 
the Greek dominion, Alexander the Great having con- 
quered Egypt, 382 B. C., and a thirty-fourth for the 
Roman conquest, with which the ancient history of 
HKgypt closes. 

Of the Egypt of the present it is not necessary to 
speak. It has nothing to do with the Egypt of the past; 
the ruin of the old civilization is irretrievably complete. 

Renfrew, Scotland. 





OUR FATHER’S METHODS. 
BY ANNA F. RAFFENSPERGER. 


Many years ago, there lived, in one of the Southern 
States, an eccentric character, who had been singularly 
fortunate in every way during his whole life. Sickness 
never visited his family; his children grew up around 
him to manhood and womanhood, and settled near him 
as they, one after another, made comfortable homes for 
themselves. They gave their father no anxiety, as far as 
this world is concerned; and another world was not of 
much practical account, in his estimation. 

His broad acres were never parched with the drought 
that burned up his neighbors’ fields. The floods that 
drowned their cattle. and ruined their crops left him 
high and dry. The rust and the weevil passed by his 
wheat, but destroyed that on the adjoining plantation. 
Even the Colorado beetle, that pest which is no respecter 
of persons or potatoes, found this man’s plants prepared 
for their attack by having been plenteously dusted with 
Paris green; 80 they passed on, regretfully, to the next 
potato-patch, and left his unharmed. 

It was not simply luck, as the. common term is, that 
made him so prosperous, He was shrewd, careful, pru- 
dent, and painstaking; and so, as the years went by, he 
grew rich in lands and money. Other men, apparently 
just as far-seeing and prudent, did not accumulate wealth 
as this man did. When this fact was referred to in the 
old man’s presence, he always had a ready explanation : 
“The Lord must have a very great respect for me, or he 
would not prosper me so.” 

That was his solution of the problem that David wres- 
tled with ages ago, when he complained: “ Behold, these 
are the ungodly, who prosper in the world; they increase 
in riches.” But the old man did not agree with David. 

Probably few people are in circumstances that tempt 
them to felicitate themselves as this old man did, or, if 
in their hearts they harbor the same sentiments, they do 
not express them so frankly. But most of us go to the 
opposite extreme, and when trials, misfortunes, and sor- 








tows come upon ua, we are ready to exclaim: “Surely 


God has & controversy with us ; hei is angry with us; lie 
does not care for us; he has conned to love us,” 

In God’s sight our sin may be quite as great as the old 
man’s self-complacency, It is hard to feel, when smart- 
ing under the fast-falling rod, ‘whom the Lord loveth 
he chasteneth.” When afflictions come, we are more 
prone to murmur than to say, “ How my Father must 
love me, when he takes so much trouble with me!—for 
what son is he whom the Father chasteneth not?” 

We go mourning all our days because we have not full 
assurance of faith, We question often whether we are 
really heirs of the kingdom. We hang down our heads, 
and our tears fall over our blasted hopes and broken pur- 
poses. Poverty and toil, illness and bereavement, these 
come to us till we despairingly exclaim: “Hath the Lord 
forgotten to be gracious? Hath he in anger shut up his 
tender mercies?” 

And all this time our wise and loving heavenly Father 
is, by these methods, leading our wandering souls back 
to himself; and these trials are so many proofs of his 
love,—a love that will not weary of our repinings and 
complainings, and that will not give us up until he brings 
us to our heavenly home, 

If we want evidence of his love for us, let us look 
rather to our chastenings than to our worldly prosperity 
and our freedom from trial. 

“Did I meet no trials here, 
No temptations by the way, 
Then I might with reason fear 
Lest I prove a castaway.” 





VEXILLA REGIS. 


Passion Hymn or VENANTIUS FORTUNATUS, 
TRANSLATED BY ALEXANDER R. THOMPSON, D.D. 


[Venantits Fortunatus was an Italian, born early in the sixth 
century, wandered over the south of France, the fashionable 
poet of his day; later, under the influence of Queen Rhada- 
quuda, the wife of Clotaire, hé entered the priesthood; A. D. 
599 became Bishop of Poitiers, and died A. D.609. This, “mene 
than any other, was the Crusaders’ hymn.” —TRENCH,) 

Forth go the ensigns of the King! 
The mystic cross all glistening. 
Maker of flesh, made flesh, is He, 
Who hangs upon the fatal tree, 


The sharp spear from His wounded side 
Brings streaming forth a crimson tide 
Of blood and water; fount wherein 

He cleanses us from all our sin, 


Yet came to its fulfillment so 

The song of faith sung long age 
By David: To all men tell ye 

The Lord is reigning from the tres. 


O glorious effulgent tree ! 

The King’s own purple covers thee, 
Selected for the honor rare, 

His sacred body thus to bear! 


Blest tree, when from those arms of thine 
Hung earth’s redemption, love divine, 
Sin’s full equivalent He paid, 

Reprisal full on hell He laid! 


Such fragrant odors from thee stream 
As sweeter far than nectar seem ; 

What pleasant fruit thy branches bear! 
How jubilant thy triumphs are! 

Hail, altar! hail, O Sacrifice! 

All glory in thy passion lies. 

Therein hath life death’s pangs endured, 
And thus by death is life insured. 





AN ORPHANS’ HOME IN HOLLAND. 
BY THE REV. A. A. PRANSTIEHI. 


Near the ancient city of Nimeguen, in the Netherlands 
where Charlemagne had one of his palaces, and where 
he loved to spend much of his time, there is a large 
building, around which are paint-shops, carpenter-shops, 
shoe-shops, gardens, and schools, having the appearance 
of asmall town. Here are gathered six hundred or more 
orphans, who find a pleasant, Christian, useful home. It 
is a yery busy home, All that are able, do some work. 
Some of the boys work part of the day at the carpenter’s 
trade, some are book-binders, some are wooden-shoe 
manufacturers, some are printers, some are farmers, some 
are masons,—all finding employment, The girls do the 
housework, sew, and knit. Those who are too small to 
work, play and attend school. Part of the day all spend 
in a school connected with the institution, Nearly all 
the buildings have been erected by the inmates them- 
selves. They have divine service on Sunday and during 
the week in a beautiful chapel, in which, during a recent 
visit, we noticed elaborate and tasteful decorations. This 
was in honor of two orphans who had at one time been 
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inmates, and had asked to be allowed to celebrate their 
marriage in the only home they had ever known. 

Orphan children are kept until they are eighteen years 
of age, when useful employment is found for them in 
some city or town, or on a farm,—employment for which 
they have been eminently fitted. Some of the staunchest 
citizens in staunch little Holland were trained in this 
Orphans’ Home. 

Johan Van ’t Lindenhout, the founder and present 
manager of the institution, is the son of a Holland 
farmer. In his youth he did not take to farming. Books 
were his delight, and hence he was early sent off to 
school. He was a stranger to religion while at school, 
growing more and more indifferent to his soul’s interests. 
The death of his only brother, who assisted on the farm, 
occasioned his recall from school. While working with 
his father, he spent his spare hours in reading the Bible. 
He was aroused to a realizing sense of his guilt before 
God. This question weighed heavily upon his troubled 
heart: “ How can a sinner, who has grieved God by his 
unbelief, become reconciled to him, and be found ac- 
cepted of him?” An answer came to him from God’s 
word, and frequent conversation with a colporteur, who 
often came to visit him. It was not long before he was 
converted, and he immediately began to work for the 
Master among his friends and neighbors. He became a 
colporteur because the work afforded him an opportunity 
of sowing seeds of truth in many places. He had not been 
long engaged in this way before his friends persuaded him 
to work as an evangelist. In this field he mct with marked 
success, first in Utrecht, and then in Nimeguen. 

While engaged in evangelistic work, coming in daily 
contact with the poor and suffering, Van ’t Lindenhout 
became particularly interested in poor and neglected 
children, especially orphans. “ What can I do for these 
poor boys and girls, not only for their bodies, but also 
for their souls? ” was the one great question of his heart. 
In casting about for opportunities to do special good 
among the orphans, he learned of the success of George 
Miiller of Bristol, and at once conceived a desire to fol- 
low his example. He made the matter a subject of 
earnest prayer. He urged people to do something for 
the poor children. He asked the Lord to show him 
whether it was his will that he should go on with this 
work, by sending him means to prosecute it. If none 
came, he would consider it an indication of Providence 
that his usefulness lay in another direction. Aid, how- 
ever, came, little by little, from many unlooked-for 
sources. He soon had about ten dollars in cash, and 
quite a lot of clothing, given for the relief and keep of 
orphans. But his own house was too small for an orphan 
asylum. He prayed fora larger house. The Lord, in 
answer to his prayer, soon sent an acquaintance, who 
offered to buy for him a large house in Nimeguen, that 
had been vacant for a very long time, because, people 
said, ghosts inhabited it. He was not afraid of ghosts, 
accepted the offer, had it cleaned and fitted up, and 
began with two neglected orphans,—a boy suffering with 
consumption, and a little girl. 

Shortly after, the boy died. Other orphans came, and 
in less than a year, in January, 1866, there were seventy 
neglected chiidren lovingly cared for in his home. Mr. 
Van ’t Lindenhout had the care of these children, with 
no other resources than what the Lord sent from day to 
day in answer to his prayers of faith. The first year he 
received fifteen hundred dollars,—more than he needed. 

Month after month he gathered in more children, until 
he again needed more room. Once more he made this a 
matter of special prayer. Not many days afterwards two 
ladies, strangers to him, called, and offered him a tract of 
land upon which to build a commodious house. He vis- 
ited the place, which was but a few miles from Nimeguen, 
and decided to accept the offer. On returning 
home, to his utter surprise, he found a check for two 
hundred and fifty dollars, left by a stranger whose 
name to this day remains unknown. The check was left 
with these words, “An anchor for the new home.” 

The building was commenced and the undertaking 
blessed; for it was completed, and not a cent of debt 
contracted. The old home was then, and was still, a few 
years ago, used for a printing-house belonging to the 
institution. The work grew larger and larger, until to- 
day the Van ’t Lindenhout Orphans’ Home has be- 
come almost a town all by itself. The day of our visit 
there, the boys, under supervision of an accomplished 
carpenter, were erecting a new building, because they 
needed more room. ‘They have their own burying- 
grounds, and many an orphan, after life’s fitful days are 
over, is brought there to rest until the resurrection morn. 

The institution has a number of resources of its own, 
from the shops and the farm, but these are not nearly 
sufficient to clothe and feed all the orphans, They de- 





pend on what is sent from day to day for the full support 
of the Home, and never have they been disappointed. 





AT THE TOMB. 
BY MRS. M. F. BUTTS. 


I sought out a flower 
To lay upon Thy tomb, 
None fit was ever woven 
In nature’s loom. 


My hands, Lord, are empty, 
The sacred spot a-near,— 

I kneel in grieving wonder, 
And leave a tear. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


— =< 


MOUSE. 


AN EASTER STORY. 
BY WILLIS BOYD ALLEN, 


“Where are you going, Mouse? ” 

Mouse pushed back her tangled hair, and said meekly, 
in German, that she was “ going out some more papers 
to sell.” “ 

“Well, hasten, or you shall be beaten like a door-mat.” 

The German name for mouse is sometimes used asa 
pet name for little children, and Mouse was a very little 
girl, hardly larger than a mouse, you might say. Her eyes 
were blue, and her hair was flaxen, so that she looked like 
a wee princess from the mountains of Saxony, where her 
grandmother had lived. But, alas! as she rose hurriedly 
to leave the hovel which was her home, one could see 
that she stooped, and that one foot turned in in a way 
that made her limp awkwardly. She picked up a small 
bundle of papers, and called over her shoulder timidly, 
“Good-by, Mutter Nan!” The woman, who, it was easy 
to see, was not her mother at all, gave the child a threaten- 
ing glance which sent her limping off faster than ever. 

It was Easter Sunday, as Mouse well knew. With her 
sharp eyes, which had perhaps suggested her name, she 
saw all that was going on about her; and she sometimes 
went to the German mission-school, where kind faces bent 
over her, and kind words sank deep into her heart. 

Easter Sunday! No new clothes for Mouse to wear, 
you may be sure. A shawl, which may once have been 
of almost any color, and was now faded to a dull green, 
enveloped her head and shoulders; for it was raw and 
wet, this April day. Her stockings hung in flabby folds 
about the poor little shriveled legs, and her boots were 
split open at the soles like the map of Italy. Under her 
arm she carried her papers, and called them out lustily. 

A few copies were sold,—not many,—for the evening 
was too stormy for any foot-passenger who had a horse- 
car fare in his pocket. 

Mouse hobbled into a sheltered corner, when the rain 
came down quietly instead of beating her in the face, and 
waited, not exactly knowing what to do,—a wretched, 
dirty, draggled little bunch of rags and pulpy paper as 
you would be apt to see, even in a great city on a rainy 
night in April. 

Some one has said that “home” is wherever we have 
somebody who loves us. If that be true, then Mouse had 
no home at all. Father, mother, brothers, all dead; the 
dear Saxon fatherland thousands of miles away, over- 
sea; mud and unwholesome, dreary, shiny stones and 
bricks under foot; black, dripping something—it might 
be sky, or more mud, for all she knew—overhead. 

Suddenly a sound of pleasant voices reached her quick 
little mouse-ears, and at the same time there camea waft 
of delicious perfume. 

Mouse fairly worshiped flowers; God let her do it, per- 
haps, because they were nearer like him than anything 
else in her dingy life. 

“Flowers! flowers!” she exclaimed, sniffing the air 
rapturously, and letting fall her papers. 

The voices and the sweet scents floated from the open 
window of a carriage rattling past her. With only a 
blind instinct of keeping near these lovely things, she 
caught her shawl around her neck more closely, and 
scampered—ah, no! hopped and hobbled and fluttered 
like a wounded bird—after the carriage. By dint of 
great exertion she kept it in sight until it halted before 
the sculptured doors of a great stone church. Just as 
she paused, gasping for breath, standing on one foot, and 
bending half to the ground, two young girls, in exquisite 
garments bordered with swan’s down, alighted, and 
mounted the broad steps. Their arms were full of radiant 
Easter lilies, and their innocent faces were lighted with 
happiness. The nearer of the two half stooped, with a 
pretty, graceful sweep, and gathered the folds of her 





dress into a fluffy cluster, holding them aside from the 
wet and dirty child who was panting, with her hand 
against her thumping heart, on the sidewalk. This ges- 
ture did not trouble Mouse ; it was quite the natural thing 
for a beautiful lady to do. If she should ever reach 
heaven, Mouse expected the angels to fold their white 
wings close, and draw back their shining robes when 
they came near her. It never occurred to her that her 
own dress could be white. 

Something in the cripple’s adoring, upturned face, 
however, made the pretty creature pause a moment as 
she drifted up the steps, and hand Mouse one of her lilies. 
Then she vanished within the folding-doors. 

Mouse stood perfectly still on her one well foot, staring 
at the lily. Falling from the hand of that grand white 
lady, at such a time, it was as if God himself had come 
down inte her world. She gazed and gazed at the won- 
derful snowy blossom with something like awe. Then 
she cried a little for delight, and, holding it to her face, 
drank deep draughts of fragrance. 

A sound of music stole out from the grand chureh. 
Mouse shivered (musicalways made her shiver), and slunk 
nearer the door, holding her flower beneath her shawl. 
Nobody noticed her, and, mastering her dread, she eflged 
herself in through the smallest possible crack, until she 
was fairly within sight of the organ, the flowers, the peo- 
ple. There was silence. She held fast to her lily, with 
a momentary fear lest it should fly upward, and join the 
other lilies that clung to the pillars and altars of the 
vast church. A noise like the sound of many waters; 
it was only the multifold voice of prayer, but i& fright- 
ened her, and she darted into a still more secludedl corner ; 
then‘an uprising all over the church; then, oh! music, 
music, floods, oceans of music, rolling in great waves 
over her head. Mouse shrunk, expanded, cried, shivered, 
all at once; then quietly fainted away. 

When she opened her eyes, she thought that Mother 
Nan had pulled her shawl away, as she often did of a 
cold night. Then she thought the bed mfust have been 
taken too; for the floor was so hard, and her crooked 
little bones ached. 

Then she put out her hand, and as it touched not floor, 
but cold, dank stone, she uttered a shrill littlecry. Hark! 
Far up among the arches and lofty vaults float the echoes, 
No other sound,—not even the roar of the city ; for it is 
just after midnight. 

At first, Mouse was too frightened to think. She just 
shut hér eyes tight, and curled into a ball. Then she 
remembered her lily. Yes, it was safe; and Mouse re- 
flected gratefully that her shawl was so wet it had kept 
the flower from fnding. 

She sat upright, and, as her eyes became accustomed 
to the gloom, could distinguish gleams of gold and crim- 
son on the windows, where the. gas-lights in the outside 
world shone through. A slight scratching; and gnawing 
close beside het made her heart! beat, but she was soon 
reassured. “It is buta mouse,” she thought in German; 
“a little mouse like me!” The mouse and the gas-lights 
and the lily were all so comforting, and her head felt so 
queer and heavy and sleepy, that she curled up once 
more, and fell into an uneasy sleep. 

Daylight crept into the church; the mouse ran off to 
his hole; the petals of the lily drooped| in the feverish 
little hand; the great city, awaking, bégan to breathe 
hard again in its hurry and worry for mpney. 

An aged, mild-faced man unlocked the small postern 
behind the altar, and entered the churich, jingling his 
keys. Down the broad aisle he passetl, glancing into 
the pews on either side, to sce that no articles were 
left behind. 

Suddenly he halted and rubbed his eyes. Surely, here 
was an article of some value. Yes, value; for this good 
man knew the story of the sparrows. Perhaps he was 
unwise, but he did not take Mouse to any institution, nor 
to the nearest police station. He carried her tenderly in 
his arms, flower and all, to the house of one of the rich- 
est supporters of the church where he serveil as se ton. 
So it came about that when Mouse lifted her hot eyelids 
once more, she looked straight into the pitifnl face of the 
lady who had given her the lily. Mouse was very foolish, 
—was a little confused, no doubt, by her night’s adven- 
ture and ‘her fevered brain; for she looked straight up 
into the lady’s eyes, and said, slowly, in her best German, 
“Are—you—God?” 

What the lady said, cannot be known. Tears came 
into her beautiful eyes as she leaned over Mouse and 
kissed her throbbing forehead. 

It was very near being a fever, and a dangerous one; 
but gentle hands and love brought the little wanderer 
back to health. Mouse never returned to her hovel, save 
to say good-by to “Mother Nan,” and the white lady 
of the lily is always near, 
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&. April 8.~Soseph Sold into Egypt. Gen. 37 : 3-46 
& April 10.—Joseph Exalted Gen. 41 : 38-48 
3. April 17.—Joséph Makes Himself Knowni.......cscere-eseeeees Gen. 45 : 1-15 
4. April 24.—Joseph and ffis Father................ Gen, 47: 1-12 
6, May 1.—Terael in Egypt.....ccsccerecsoscsdssssessetersssies sovoseieeetatie Exod. 1: 644 
6. May 8,—T)ie Child Moses Exod, 2: 1-10 
7. May 16.—The Call of Moses... Exod. 811-12 
6 May 22.—The Passover Exod, 12 ¢ 1-14 
9% May 29.—The Red Sea. Exod, 14: 19-31 
16. June 6.—The Manna Exod. 16 : 4-12 
li. June 12.~The Command t Brod. BW : 1-11 
12, June 19.—The Com Mand MeNntay,.......cccrveescrcscssperseeertseeness Exod, 20: 12-21 


13. Tune 2.—Review ; Temperance Lesson, Lev, 10: 1-11; Missionary Les- 


son, Exod, 35 : 20-20. 





LESSON IV., SUNDAY, APRIL 24, 1887. 
TiriB: JOSEPH AND HIS FATHER. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Gen, 47 : 1-12.) 


COMMON VERSION. 


1. Then Jé/seph came and told 
Phi/radh, and said, My father 
and my brethren, and their 
flocks, and their herds, and all 
that they have, are come out of 
the land of Cé/naan; and, behold, 
they ard in the land of Gd/shen, 

2 And he took some of his 
brethren, even five men, and pre- 
sented them unto Phi’rash. 

8. And Phf’raéh said unto his 
brethren, What is your occupa- 
tion? Ari they said unto Pha’- 


. ta6h, Thy servants are shepherds, 


both we, an’ also our fathers, 

4. They suid moreover unto 
Pha‘rath, For to sojourn in the 
land are we come; for thy ser- 
Yants have no pasture for their 
flocks; for the famine is sore in 
the land of Ca/\iaan: now there- 
fore, we pray thee, let thy ser- 
vants dwell in the land of Gé- 
shen. 

6. And Phi’rasdh spake unto 
THeeph, saying, Thy father and 
thy brethren are come unto thee: 

& The land of B’yypt te before 
thee; in the best of the land 
thake thy fathér and brethren to 
dwell; in the lund of Gé’shen let 
them dwell; and ifthou knowest 
@ny men of activity among them, 
then make ther: rulers over my 
Gattle. 

7. And Jé/seph brought in Ja’- 
cob his father, aid set him before 
Phi’radh: and Ji’cob blessed 
Ph#’rath. 

8. And Pha’radh said unto Ja’- 
ob, How old art thou? 

9 And Ja/cob said unto Pha’- 
rash, The days of the years of my 
pilgrimage are 4. hundred and 
thirty years; few and evil have 
the days of the years of my life 
deen, and have ndt attained unto 
Whe days of the years of the life of 
may fathers in the days of their 
pilgrimage. 

10. And Ji’cob blessed Phii’- 
wad, and went wat from before 
Phéradh, 

hh. And Jé’seph paced his fa- 
ther und his bretifren, and gave 
them .\ possession gu the land of 
B’sypt, in the best Of the land, in 
the lantl of Ra-mi’sés, as Pha’- 
radh Hal commanded. 

YX. Amt Jd’seph fiotirished his 
father, anki bis bref.hren, and all 
his fath’r’s household, with 
bread, acc. »rding to theis families. 


REVISED VERSION. 


1 Then Joseph went in and 
told Pharaoh, and said, My 
father and my brethren, 
and their flocks, and their 
herds, and all that they have, 
aré come out of the land of 
Canaan; and, behold, they 
are in the land of Goshen. 

2 And from among his brethren 
he took five men, and pre- 
sented them unto Pharaoh. 

8 And Pharaoh said unto his 
brethren, What is your occu- 
pation? And they said unto 
Pharaoh, Thy servants are 
shepherds, both we, and our 

4 fathers. And they said unto 
Pharaoh, To sojourn in the 
land are we come; for there is 
no pasture for thy servants’ 
flocks; for the famine is sore 
in thé land of Canaan: now 
therefore, we pray thee, let 
thy servants dwell in the land 

50f Goshen. And Pharaoh 
spake unto Joseph, saying, 
Thy father and thy brethren 

6 are conie unto thee; the land 
of Egypt is before thee; in the 
best of the land make thy fa- 
ther and thy brethren to 
dwell; in the land of Goshen 
let them dwell: and if thou 
knowest any ‘able men a- 
mong them, then make them 

7 rulets over my cattle. And 
Joseph brought in Jacob his 
father, aiid set him before 
Pharaoh: and Jacob blessed 

8 Pharaoh. And Pharaoh said 
unto Jaco, How many are 
the days off the years of thy 

9 life? And Jacob said unto 
Pharaoh, The days of the 
years of mj "pilgrimage are 
an huadred and thirty years: 
few and evil have been the 
days of the years of my life, 
and they have not attained 
unto the days of the years of 
the life of my fathers in the 

10 daysof their? pilgrimage. And 
Jacoo blessed Pharaoh, and 
went out from the presence of 

11 Pharaoh, And Joseph placed 
his father and his brethren, 
and gave them @ possession in 
the land of Egypt, in the best 
of the land, in the land of 
Rameses, a8 Pharaoh had 

12 commanded. And Joseph 
nourished his father, and his 
brethren, and all his father’s 
household, with bread, *ac- 
cording to their families, 





igre Q! activity *%Or, saiournings *Or, according to the number of 





LESSON PLAN. 


Toric oF THE QUARTER: 


Bondage and Dellverande. 


Goipen ‘hex FoR THE QUARTER: There is rio other God 
that can deliver after this sort.—-Dan. 3 : 29, 





Lessok Toi'rc: The Detivered a Benefactor. 


1. Seeking Royal Favor, vs. 1, 2. 
Laugson OvuTIINE: { 2. Securing Royal Aid, vs. 3-6, 
3. Dispensing Royal Bounty, vs. 7-12. 
Goupen Text: Honour thy father and mother ; which is the 
frst commandment with promise—Eph. 6 : 2. 


Darty Home Rxeaprnas: 


M.—Gen. 47:1-12, The delivered 4 benefactor, ; 
T.—Gen. 45 : 16-28. Good news for Jacob. . 


W.—Gen. 46: 


1-7, 28-34. Jacob meets Joseph, 


T.—Gen. 47: 13-31. Israel dwelling in Egypt, 
F.—Gen. 48 : 1-22, Jacob’s last illness. 


$.—Gen. 49 : 1-83. 


Jacob's déath scene, 


8.—Gen. 50: 1-28, Joseph true te the end, 








LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, BEEKING ROYAL FAVOR, 
{. Approaching the King; 
Then Joseph went in and told Pharaoh (1). 


He shaved himself, . , , and came in unto Pharaoh Cn. 41 : 14). 
Joseph said,...Iw ill go up, and tell Pharaoh (Gen. 46 ; 81). 

§o will I goin unto the _— (Esther 4 : 16). 

Then shall the King say, .. . Come, ye ‘plessed (Matt. 25 ; 34). 


ll. Speaking for Others : 
My father and my brethren . 


Thus saith the Lord, .... Let m people g0 Saye 5:1). 
Who also maketh intercession r us (Rom. 8 ; 34). 

He ever liveth to make intercession (Heb. 7 : 35). 

To appear before the face of God for us (Heb. 9; 24). 


ill. Presented to the King: 
He took five ri and presented them to Pharaoh (2). 
J or brought in... his father, and set him before Pharaoh (Gen. 
7). 
she shall be led unto the king in broidered work (Psa. 45 : 14). 


They brought him, ... to present him to the Lord (Luke 2: 22). 
Joseph’s race became manifest unto Pharaoh (Acts 7 : 13). 


1. ‘Joseph wentin and told Pharaoh.” (1) Friendship manifested 
to them; (2) Friendship manifested for them.—(1) Acting for 


them ; (2) Speaking for them. 

2. ‘My father and my brethren,...arecome.’’ (1) A full state- 

ment; (2) A favorable statement. ~a) The new-comers ; (2) Their 
(3) Their purpose. 

(1) As evidences of 


. are in the land of Goshen (1). 


possessions ; 
8. ‘* He took five men, and presented them,” 
veracity ; (2) As inducements to favor. 


II, SECURING ROYAL AID. 
1. Kindly Inquiry: ‘ 
Pharaoh said,... What is your occupation f (3.) 


Pharaoh... shall say, What is your occupation ? (Gen, 46 : 83.) 
What is thine occupation ? = a comest thou? (Jonah 1:8.) 
Is it well with thee? (2 Kings 
Children, have ye aught to catt ohn 21 : 5.) 


ll. Truthful Statement : 
76 sojowrn in the land are we come (4), 


Thy seed core me a stranger in a land (Gen. 15 : 13). 

He went to Egy ype. and pepourned there (Deut. 26 : 5). 
Jacob sojourned in the land of H 105 : 

That his seed should sojourn in a aden land (Acts 7:6). 


lil, Generous Permission : 
In the best of the land make thy . . . brethren to dwell (6). 


My land is before thee : bby where it erry; thee (Gen. 20 ; 15). 
Tite land which the Lord th y Sot ¢ vet. Exod. 20 ; 12) 

Go in to possess the land (Josh. fy 

The upright omy rage bn the land (Prov. 2 : 21). 


1, ‘‘ To sojo and are we come.”’ (1) Seeking our food; 
2 * Ful ri or -y b= A @) hegre ony | our destin 


y. 
vin the best of the land make. . thy brethren to dwell.”’ 
* ravored y the king; ng i (2) Fevored = cod : hest ; (8) Favo 


phis sake. Jesus, a grander 
siete } (8) Meera, a Bester ie lan ) 


~~» tag 
3. "Make them rulers ove en elie | itebh for the 8 
service ; (2) Sent on the Eing’s serv. _° ) _ 


III. DISPENSING ee BOUNTY. 
1. The Father Honored : 


Joseph brought in Jacob his father, and set him before 
Pharaoh (7). 
Tam Joseph ; doth my father yet live? 
igre - . Went up to meet Israel his fi pe ‘Gene : 29). 
onour thy father and thy mother (Exod. 20 
God said, Honour thy father and thy mother (Mutt. 15: 4). 


Hi. A Home Bestowed : 
Joseph .. . gave them a possession in the land (11). 


Let thy servants dwell in the land of Goshen fGen. 47: 4). 
In the] laad of Goshen let them dwell nv 47; 


pare a place for you gohn 1 

Weneves a pulling fro from “God & or 
It. The Family Nourished : 

Joseph nourished . . . ald his father’s household (12). 
They... were fruitful and multiplied ancoedingly ae 47 ; 27). 
I will nourish you, and your little ones (Gen. 59 
He maketh me to lie down in green pastures res (Psa. 23 : 2). 
He... shall goin and go out, and shall find pasture (John 10 ; 9). 

1. “Joseph brought in Jacob his father, and set him before 

Pharaoh.” (1) To call forth the king’s favor ; (2) To call forth 


the aoa ce benediction.—(1) Piety blessing power ; (2) Power 
honoring 


iet 
2. ‘Few aan on evil have been the days...of my life.’’ Jacob's 
pony of his long life ; (1) Its daysare few ; (2) Its experiences 


& RS wy ccorh nourished his father, and his brethren.” 
ane! spirit ; (2) A proper fraternal spirit ; (8) A proper ® dere 








LESSON BIBLE READING. 


HONORING PARENTS. 
1. The Duty Enforced: 
By God’s command (Exod. 20 : 12; Lae. 15:4. 
By divine wisdom (Prov. 1 : 8, 9; q 
By Christ’s endorsement (Matt. 1 ig: ey 
By apostolic precept (Eph. 6 20). 


By momentous penalties (Deut past s Hrov. 30:17). 
2. The Duty Illustrated ; 
In Isaac (Gen. ee | ; 6-10), 
In Joseph (Gen, 45 : 3, 4 $i 53 ay 2). 


In God’s ¢ chim: (Heb is ‘ak 
In Jesus (Luke 2:51; John 19 27). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The last lesson related Joseph’s affecting disclosure of him- 
self to his brethren. The discovery was pleasing to the king 
of Egypt, who at once proffered a home to the whole family 
of the patriarch. The eleven sons were sent back to Canaan 
laden with gifts for their father, and with wagons, or carts, 
for the conveyance of the women and children. They were, 
moreover, enjoined by Joseph not to quarrel among them- 
selves on the journey, as they might be tempted to, in recall- 
ing the long past, and seeking to lay the chief blame on one 
another, The news which they brought to Jacob seemed to 
him too good to be true, and at first he could not believe it; 
but the sight of the wagons, or two-wheeled carts, which, 
according to the monuments, were then common in Egypt, 
but which, so far as appears, were as yet unknown in Canaan, 
convinced him that Joseph was yet alive, and he determined 
to accept the offer of Pharaoh. 

On his way to Egypt from Hebron, Jacob stopped at Beer- 
sheba, and worshiped his father’s God by sacrifice. And here 
he enjoyed another theophany or vision of God. In it he 
had a Divine direction to go to Egypt, and an assurance of 








God’s protection and blessing, This was needful, for on 
former occasions, when his father and his grandfather left 
Canaan for this heathen land, it was to meet a temporary 
necessity, but now there was a removal that was to last for 
generations. 

At this point the narrative breaks to tell how many came 
to Egypt with Jacob, and who they were. From this record 
we learn that all the immediate descendants of Jacob who 
were of his party were eleven sons, one daughter, fifty 
grandchildren, and four great-grandsons; in all sixty-six. 
If to these Jacob himself be added, and also Joseph and 
his two sons, Manasseh and Ephraim, we get a total of 
seventy. The same enumeration is given in Exodus 1, 5, 
and in Deuteronomy 10, 22; but in the speech of Stephen, 
in Acts 7, it is said that the number was threescore 
and fifteen. The discrepancy is best explained by the sup- 
position that Stephen took the number given in the Greek 
Version called the Septuagint, then current among the peo- 
ple, because it suited his purpose, which was simply to set 
forth the contrast between the small number (whether sixty- 
six, or seventy, or seventy-five made no difference) who set- 
tled in Egypt, and the increase which made them, in so short 
a time, as the stars of heaven for multitude. The Septuagint, 
by the way, adds the names of five other descendants of Joseph. 

As Jacob’s caravan approached Egypt, Judah was sent 
forward to notify Joseph of its coming. Joseph then hastened 
out, and met his father in the land of Goshen (the Septua- 
gint says that it was at Heroopolis.), on the eastern border 
of Egypt. Goshen is fairly identified in the Wady Toomilat, 
There the caravan was halted, while Joseph returned to Pha- 
raoh to report the arrival of his father’s party. It is at this 
point that the new lesson opens. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


The sacred history now deserts the promised land, in which 
it had moved ever since the call of Abraham. It had been 
the residence of the patriarchs; but, though it was promised 
to them and to their seed, they had not been put in full pos- 
session of it, because the iniquity of the Amorites was not yet 
full. A providential purpose is to be accomplished on their 
behalf in Egypt, where they are to find shelter until the 
proper time has arrived for their return. Under the con- 
straint of the famine, and at the urgent invitation of Joseph, 
seconded by that of the king, Jacob came with his family and 
his possessions, and was by Joseph presented to Pharaoh. 

Verse 1.—And Joseph came and told Pharaoh: This was to 
prepare the way for introducing them personally to the king, 
as his intimate and confidential relations with Pharaoh war- 
ranted him in doing (Gen. 45: 8), and as he was still further 
encouraged to do by the interest which Pharaoh had himself 
expressed in the coming of Joseph’s relatives, Pharaoh is 
the title borne by all the kings of Egypt, alike in the days 
of Abraham (12:15), of Moses (Exod. 2:5), of Solomon 
(1 Kings 3: 1), and still later times (2 Kings 18: 21). If one 
king in particular was to be distinguished from others, it 
was done by attaching his individual name to this general 
official title, as Pharaoh-hophra (Jer. 44 : 30), Pharaoh- 
necho (Jer, 46 : 2), The determination of the particular 
monarchs referred to in the different portions of the Penta- 
teuchal history is made much more difficult by this uniform 
appellation, borne by them all alike; hence, there has been 
not a little disagreement among scholars as to the true mode 
of adjusting the Egyptian and the biblical chronology.—My 
father and my brethren: The entire number of Jacob’s descend- 
ants that came with him into Egypt is reckoned (Gen. 46 : 26) 
at sixty-six; or, counting Jacob himself, together with Joseph 
and his two sons, the number of his family (excluding his 
sous’ wives) was seventy (v. 27). By a somewhat different 
enumeration, it is reckoned seventy-five in the Septuagint, 
which number is retained by Stephen in his speech (Acts 
7:14). To this, of course, must be added a large retinue of 
servants and dependants, whom we have no means of estimat- 
ing (Gen. 14:14; 26: 14; 32: 5).—And, behold, they are in 
the land of Goshen: Joseph announces the fact that they have 
left Canaan, and have already arrived in the land of Goshen, 
He had directed them to go to that district with the view of 
settling there (45:10), and there he had already met his 
father and his brothers (46: 29), etc. He now desired to 
have the grant of this locality formally ratified by the king. 

Verse 2.—And he took some of his brethren, even jive men: 
This is more smoothly expressed, and in more exact accor- 
dance with the Hebrew, in the Revision, “And from among 
his brethren he took five men.” The number five appears 
to have had some special association with Egyptian usages, 
which accounts for this selection. At least, it occurs several 
times in relation to Dgypt (Gen. 41 : 34; 43: 34; 45: 22; 
47: 24; Isa. 19:18). 

Verse 3. What is your occupation? He assumed that they 
were engaged in some honorable employment; and in a 
country where industries were so diversified, the residence to be 
assigned them might be dependent in a large degree upon the 
nature of their occupation. They had been led by Joseph to 
expect this question (Gen. 46 : 33, ete.), and he had suggested 
the form of their answet—Thy servanis are shepherds, both wa 
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and also our fathers: We read of the patriarchs cultivating 
the soil to a limited extent (26 : 12), but their possessions lay 
chiefly in flocks and herds, and they were principally occu- 
pied in the care ef them. 

Verse 4.—To sojourn in the land are we come: It was not 
their intention to make Egypt their permanent abode. 
Canaan was their home, the land promised to their fathers, 
to which they confidently expected toreturn, The Lord had 
appeared to Jacob at sBeersheba, at the southern border of 
Palestine (46 : 4), to assure him that he would go down with 
him into Egypt, and that he would bring him up again. 
Jacob and Joseph both gave directions that their bodies 
should be taken to the land of Canaan (49 : 29, etc.; 50: 24, 
25).—For thy servants have no pasture for their flocks: It was 
under the constraint of necessity that they were obliged to 
leave their home and come to Egypt.—Leé thy servants dwell 
tn the land of Goshen: This portion of the land was particu- 
larly adapted to pasturage. By being thus assigned to a spe- 
cial district, they could dwell by themselves, and preserve 
their unity as a people, and retain the sense of their separate 
character. They would be freer from contamination, while, 
at the same time, they would derive full advantage from their 
residence in the most cultivated nation then existing in the 
world. They would be made acquainted with the various 
arts, which were practiced there in the highest perfection. 
While retaining their own native organization, they would 
become familiar with the laws and institutions of that well- 
ordered empire. And when the time came for their return 
to Canaan, Goshen lay near the border, so that there would 
be fewer obstructions in the way of their departure. It had 
also the advantage of being near to Joseph’s residence (45: 10) 
in the capital of the country, though it has been disputed 
whether this was Zoan or Memphis. They would thus have 
easy intercourse with him, and could be more directly under 
his care and protection. 

Verse 5.—Thy father and thy brethren are come unto thee: 
This is, of course, not stated with the view of giving Joseph 
information. It is rather a preamble to what follows. Inas- 
much as they are come, they may reside wherever you prefer. 
The alteration which is here found in the text of the Septua- 
gint seems to be purely conjectural, and warrants no such 
conclusion as to the erroneous condition of the current Hebrew 
text as some critics are disposed to draw from it. 

Verse 6.—The land of Egypt is before thee: The form of ex- 
pression is the same as that employed by Abraham when he 
offered Lot his choice of the entire land. Pharaoh means to 
say that Joseph may have the whole land of Egypt from 
which to select a residence for his father and brothers.—In 
the best of the land make thy father and [Rev., thy] brethren to 
dwell (comp. 45 : 18): Whatever portion of the country is the 
best and most desirable for their purpose, they may have.— 
In the land of Goshen let them dwell: They may make their 
habitation in the district for which they have asked.—And if 
thou knowest any men of activity among them, @ien make them 
rulers over my catile: The royal flocks, it seems here to be im- 
plied, were in this region of Goshen. 

Verse 7.—And Joseph brought in Jacob his father, and set 
him before Pharaoh: Surprise has sometimes been expressed 
that the honor of the first introduction to Pharaoh had not 
been accorded to Jacob, who would naturally have the right 
of priority over his sons. But the answer is obvious. The 
question of residence, and all the arrangements relating to it, 
were first settled with Pharaoh by his brothers, without lay- 
ing the burden on their venerable and comparatively feeble 
father. After this business had been dispatched in a satisfac- 
tory manner, Joseph brought his father to Pharaoh And 
Jacob blessed Pharaoh: It was customary to implore God’s 
blessing upon friends on meeting with them (Ruth 2: 4). 
Hence, to “bless” becomes equivalent to “salute”(1 Chron. 
16 ; 43), and is so translated (2 Kings 4: 29). This may sim- 
ply mean that the aged patriarch made a polite salutation to 
the king. But, in all probability, more than this is intended. 
It is stated (Gen. 14:19) that Melchizedek, king of Salem 
and priest of the Most High God, met Abraham and blessed 
him. The inspired author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
commenting on this passage, says, “ Without all contradic- 
tion the less is blessed of the better” (Heb. 7:7). Soin the 
instance before us. Pharaoh was a powerful monarch, the 
acknowledged head of a great empire; but Jacob, as the head 
of the chosen race, the heir of the promises, and the servant 
of the living God, was the superior of Pharaoh. The patri- 
arch was greater than the king, and had a richer blessing 
to impart. And any country derives-more benefit from the 
presence of God’s people in it than it confers upon them by 
extending its protection over them. 

Verse 8.—And Pharaoh said unto Jacob, How old art thou? 
Literally, as expressed in the Revision, “How many are the 
days of the years of thy life?” (comp. Gen. 25: 7.) It wasa 
very natural question to ask so venerable a man. It is a question 
which may be suggestive of solemn thought to every one who 
addresses it to himself. It should awaken gratitude to God, 
who has protected and blessed us all these years, while many 
have fougd an earlier grave. It should lead to penitential 
regret for wasted time and lost opportunities, and to earnest 
resolutions to redeem whatever time may be granted to us 
henceforth, and so to number our days that we may apply 





our hearts unto wisdom. And if the length of life is to be 
measured by the time honestly devoted to the accomplishment 
of life’s true end, how will our apparent age be reduced! 

Verse 9.—The days of the years of my pilgrimage: The patri- 
archs, dwelling in tents and removing from place to place, 
with no fixed habitation, led a pilgrim life. But the same 
term may be aptly applied to every human life on earth, 
since this is not our home nor our abiding-place. Every day 
is a fresh march towards the eternal world (1 Chron. 29: 15; 
Psa. 39:12; 119:19; Heb, 11: 13-16).—Few and evil have 
the days of the years of my life been: The longest life seems 
brief in the retrospect. How ‘short the interval appears as 
we look back over past years! Jacob had had many trials, 
and experienced severe afilictions. He had had a sorrowful 
life, hence he speaks of it as “evil.” He has in mind the 
hardships and troubles of his protracted exile in Mesopota- 
mia; the death of his beloved Rachel and Leah; the loss of 
Joseph, whom he long mourned as dead; the misconduct of 
his children. But temporal good and evil are not always to 
be estimated by outward appearances. Jacob had said, in his 
bereavement and distress, “All these things are against me” 
(42 : 36), little knowing that the very ‘things of which he 
complained would issue in the greatest benefits to himself and 
to those who were dearest to him.—And have not attained unto 
the days of the years of the life of my fathers: Old as he was, 
he had not reached the age of Abraham, a hundred and 
seventy-five years (Gen. 25:7), nor that of Isaac, a hundred 
and eighty years (Gen. 35 : 28). 

Verse 10.—And Jacob blessed Pharaoh: No further details 
of this interview are given, except that Jacob again blessed 
Pharaoh at parting (comp. Gen. 24:60; 1 Kings 8 : 66). 
This usage of friends wishing each other well when separat- 
ing, which is reflected in our modern “farewell” and “good- 
by” (“God be with you”), accounts for the very peculiar use 
of the Hebrew word meaning “ to bless” in 1 Kings 21: 10, 
13, where it is translated “blaspheme” in the Authorized 
Version, and Job 1:5 and 2: 5,9, where it is translated 
“curse” in the Authorized Version, but in the Revision “re- 
nounce.” It means in these passages to take leave of, say 
farewell to, and hence to renounce, 

Verse 11.—Joseph accordingly located his father’s family 
in a fertile portion of the country, affording the best of pas- 
turage, the land of Rameses, which is identical with Goshen, 
as it is elsewhere called. It receives this denomination from 
the treasure city subsequently built in it by the children of 
Israel (Exod. 1: 11), and which was called after one of the 
Egyptian kings. 

Verse 12.—Joseph provided them with a competent sup- 
port, supplying them all that they needed. According to their 
families: Literally, as in the margin of the Revision, “ accor- 
ding to the number of their little ones.” 





SUGGESTIVE JOTTINGS. 
SY PROFESSOR DR. FRANZ DELITZSCH. 


1. When Joseph’s first son was born by Asenath, the daugh- 
ter of the priest of Heliopolis, he named him Manasseh 
(“ Making to forget”), saying: “God hath made me forget 
all my toil, and all my father’s house” (Gen. 41: 51). About 
twelve years passed between his arrival in Egypt and his 
exaltation. Supposing that he had opportunity during this 
time to inform his father that he was still alive, it is con- 
ceivable that he hesitated to make use of this opportunity 
for this news would have created dreadful dis.urd between 
his father and his brethren, and between his brethren them- 
selves. But when he was raised from slavery and prison to 
the highest honor and prosperity, the grief over his separa- 
tion from his father’s house was put in the background, and 
grateful joy preponderated. He forgot his misery, yet remem- 
bered it as waters that are passed away (Job 11: 16). 

2. When Isaac, driven by famine, planned to go from Beer- 
sheba into Egypt, the Lord appeared to him, and said: “Go 
not down into Egypt” (Gen. 26: 2). But when Jacob on 
the way from Hebron into Egypt arrived at Beersheba, the 
voice of God encouraged him to continue his journey, saying: 
“Fear not to go down into Egypt” (Gen. 46:3). In their 
retirement in Egypt, Israel was to become a people, and to be 
prepared for their national destiny. The parallel in the 
New Testament is the Divine voice which comes to Joseph: 
“ Arise, and take the young child and his mother, and flee into 
Egypt” (Matt. 2:13). There, in the retirement of Egypt, 
Jesus should be saved and matured for his universal des- 
tiny. The way of Jesus led, like the way of Israel, from 
Canaan through Egypt, back to Canaan. The Talmud 
(Shabbath, 104 b) says: “The son of Stada (a nickname of 
Jesus) has learned witchcrafts in Egypt, and smuggled them 
in an incision of his flesh.” This is a witness by a hostile 
mouth regarding the miracles of our Lord. 

8. The first meeting of Joseph with his father is described 
in Genesis 46: 29: “And Joseph made ready his chariot, 
and went up to meet Israel his father, to Goshen; and he 
presented himself unto him [Heb., “he appeared to him”, 
and fell on his neck, and wept on his neck a good while.” 
“ He appeared to him” is an expression which, except in this 
passage, is used only of the appearances of God or of his angel. 
The narrator shows that he is (as in Gen. 45: 1) conscious of 





the high significance of this event in the holy history. Bat 
who is he who falls on the neck of the other, and weeps there 
along while? The versions and the interpreters (all, as far 
as I know) make Joseph the subject; but the exegesis does 
not require this (compare the change of the subjects in Psa. 
72:15); and Isaac Samuel Reggio, in his Genesis (with 
Italian translation and Hebrew commentary. Vienna, 1821), 
which is rich in valuable suggestions, states that it is Jacob 
who embraces his son and holds him long while weeping. 
The patriarch was unable to recognize his son by sight; for 
his eyes were weak, and Joseph, in respect to his outward 
appearance, had become an Egyptian. But as soon as Joseph 
made himself known unto his father as his son, Jacob threw 
himself into his opened arms, and embraced the found one. 
He had bewailed him as dead more than ten years, A stream 
of tears of joy now broke from his eyes, We cannot doubt 
but that Joseph wept also (Gen. 43: 30; 45: 14), but per- 
haps Reggio is right. It was easy to judge that Jacob wept, 
whose heart trembled and shouted for joy: This, my son, was 
dead, and is alive again; he was lost, and is found. 

4, Asked by Pharaoh how old he was, Jacob answered 
(Gen. 47 : 9): “The days of the years of my pilgrimage are 
an hundred and thirty years: few and evil have been the days 
of the years of my life, and they have not attained unto 
the days of the years of the life of my fathers in the days of 
their pilgrimage.” The figures of the lifetimes in Genesis 
5 and 11 are different in the three oldest texts (the Hebrew, 
the Alexandrian, and Samaritan), and involve perplexing 
problems; but the testimony of the Holy Scripture, and 
the ancient traditions agree in this, that an age of a hundred 
and thirty years was a proportionally low one in the time of 
the patriarchs. Isaac reached an age of a hundred and eighty 
years, Abraham of a hundred and seventy-five; but Sarah 
reached only a hundred and twenty-seven years, Ishmael a 
hundred and thirty-seven years, and, farther on, Moses a hun- 
dred and twenty years. These figures are indisputable, And 
it is not necessary to suppose that the writer of Genesis 47 : 
7-10 is the same with the one who wrote chapters 5 and 11: 
10-26; for that human life diminished only gradually to 
the measure of threescore and ten, or, at the most, to four- 
score years (Psa. 90: 10), is not contradicted ‘by any of the 
Pentateuchal sources. Even the second Isaiah attests (Isa. 
65 : 20-22) that an age of a hundred years was very low in 
the days of old, and will be very low in the last days. The 
prophecy rises higher in that incomparable chapter (Isa. 25) 
where it is‘stated that death shall be swallowed up in victory. 

5. Although the wandering of the patriarchs tended gradu- 
ally more and more to fixity, yet Jacob calls his and his 
father’s whole life a pilgrimage; that is, a continuous rest- 
lessness. He did not find true and satisfactory rest within this 
life. Therefore the patriarchs die full of days (Gen. 25 : 8; 
35: 29); that is, willingly, and without the desire to live 
longer. They learned well that this life is full of illusions, 
so that satiety finally comes, They had no other conception 
of the state after death, than that the body was laid in the 
grave, and the soul descended to the realm of the dead, and 
that in such manner they should be gathered to their ances- 
tors. But they knew also that death could not break their 
communion with! God ‘they hid themselves blindly in him; 
they waited for his salvation. And the salvation which they 
greeted from afar did not fail. In the fullness of time, He 
appeared who ascended on high and led captivity captives 
the firstborn from the dead, who has the keys of death and 
of Hades, 





GROWTH BY TRANSPLANTING 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D,D. 


The conduct of Joseph in reference to the settlement in 
Goshen is an example of the possibility of uniting worldly 
prudence with high religious principle and great generosity 
of nature. He had promised his brothers a home in that fer- 
tile eastern district, which afforded many advantages in its 
proximity to Canaan, its adaptation to pastoral life, and its 
vicinity to Joseph when in Zoan, the capital. But he had 
not consulted Pharaoh, and, however absolute his authority, 
it scarcely stretched to giving away Egyptian territory with- 
out leave. So his first care, when the wanderers arrive, is to 
manage the confirmation of the grant. He goes about it 
with considerable astuteness,—-a hereditary quality, which is 
redeemed from blame because used for unselfish purposes and 
unstained by deceit. He does not tell Pharaoh how far he 
had gone, but simply announces that his family are in Goshen, 
as if awaiting the monarch’s further pleasure, Then he in- 
troduces a deputation, no doubt carefully chosen, of five of his 
brothers (as if the whole number would have been too formid- 
able), previously instructed how to answer. He knows what 
Pharaoh is in the habit of asking, or he knows that he can 
lead him to ask the required question, which will bring out 
the fact of their being shepherds, and utilize the prejudice 
against that occupation, to insure separation in Goshen, All 
goes as he had arranged. Thanks partly to the indiffer- 
ence of the king, who seems to have been rather a “roi 
faineant” in the hands of his energetic “maire du palais,” 
and to have been contented to give, with a flourish of formal- 
ity, as a command to Joseph, what Joseph had previously 
carefully suggested to him (vs.6,7), There is nothing unfair 
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in all this. It is good, shrewd management, and no fault can 
be found with it; but it is a new trait in the ideal character 
of a servant of God, and contrasts strongly with the type 
shown in Abraham. None the less, it is a legitimate element 
in the character and conduct of a good man, set down to do 
God’s work in such a world, Joseph is a saint and a politi- 
clan. His shrewdness is never craft; sagacity is not alien to 
consecration. No doubt it has to be carefully watched lest it 
degenerate; but prudence is as needful as enthusiasm, and he 
is the complete man who has a burning fire down in his 
heart to generate the force that drives him, and a steady 
hand on the helm, and a keen eye on the chart, to guide him. 
Be ye “ wise as serpents” but also “ harmless as doves.” 

2. We may see in Joseph’s conduct also an instance of a 
man in high office and not ashamed of his humble relations. 
One of the great lessons meant to be taught by the whole 
patriarchal period was the sacredness of the family. That is, 
in some sense, the key-note of Joseph’s history. Here we 
we family love, which had survived the trial of ill-usage and 
long absence, victorious over the temptation of position and 
high associates. It took some nerve and a great deal of affec- 
tion, for the viceroy, whom envious and sarcastic courtiers 
watched, to own his kin. What a sweet morsel for malicious 
tongues it would be! “Have you heard? He is only the 
son of an old shepherd, who is down in Goshen, come to 
pick up some crumbs there!” One can fancy the curled 
lips and the light laugh, as the five brothers, led by the great 
man himself, made their rustic reverences to Pharaoh. It is 
as if some high official in Paris were to walk in half a dozen 
peasants in blouse and sabots, and present them to the presi- 
dent as “my brothers.” It was a brave thing to do; and it 
teaches a lesson which many people in America and England, 
who have made their way in the world, would be nobler and 
more esteemed if they learned. 

8. The brothers’ words to Pharaoh are another instance of 
that ignorant carrying out of the Divine purposes which we 
have already had to notice. They evidently contemplate 
only a temporary stay in the country, They say that they 
are come “to sojourn,’—the verb from which are formed the 
noun often rendered “strangers,” and that which Jacob uses 
in verse 9, “my pilgrimage.” The reason for their coming 
ia given as the transient scarcity of pasturage in Canaan, 
which implies the intention of return as soon as that was 
altered. We saw, in the last lesson, that Joseph had the same 
idea of the short duration of their stay; and though Jacob 
had been taught by vision that the removal was in order to 
their being made a great nation, it does not seem that his 
sons’ intentions were affected by that—if they knew it. So 
mistaken are our estimates. We go toa place for a month, 
and we stay in it for twenty years. We go toa place to set- 
tle for life, and our tent-pegs are pulled up in a week. 
They thought of five years, and it was to be nearly as many 
centuries. They thought of temporary shelter and food; 
God meant an education of them and their descendants. 
Over all this story the unseen Hand hovers, chastising, guid- 
ing, impelling; and the human agents are free and yet fulfill- 
ing an eternal purpose, blind und yet accountable, responsible 
for motives, and mercifully ignorant of consequences. So we 
all play our little parts, We have no call to be curious as to 
what will come of our deeds. This end of the action, the 
Motive of it, is our care; the other end, the outcome of it, is 
God’s business to see to, 

4. We may also observe how trivial incidents are wrought 
into God’s scheme. The Egyptian hatred of the shepherd 
class secured one of the prime reasons for the removal from 
Canaan,—the unimpeded growth of a tribe into a nation. 
There was no rdbm for further peaceful and separate expan- 
sion in that thickly populated country. Nor would there 
have been in Egypt, unless under the condition of compara- 
tive isolation, which could not have been obtained in any 
other way. Thus an unreasonable prejudice, possibly con- 
nected with religious ideas, became an important factor in 
the development of Larael; and, once again, we have to note 
the wisdom of the great Builder who uses not only gold, sil- 
ver, and precious stones, but even wood, hay, stubble,—follies 
and sins,—for his edifice. 

5. The interview of Javob with Pharaoh is pathetic and 
beautiful. The old man comports himself, in all the later 
history of Joseph, as if done with the world, and waiting to 
go. “Let me die, since I have seen thy face,” was his fare- 
well to life. Ile tukes no part in the negotiation about Go- 
shen, but has evidently handed over all temporal cares to 
younger hands. A halo of removedness lies round his gray 
hairs, and to Pharaoh he behaves as one withdrawn from 
fleeting :hings, and, by age and nearness to the end, superior 
even to his divnity. As he enters the royal presence he does 
not do reverence, but invokes a blessing upon him. “The 
less is blessed of the better.” He has nothing to do with 
court ceremonials or conventionalities. The hoary head is a 
crown of honor. Pharaoh recognizes his right to address 
him thus by the kindly question as to his age, which implied 
respect for his years. The answer of the “Hebrew Ulysses,” 
as Stanley calls him, breathes a spirit of melancholy not un- 
natura! in one who had once more been uprooted, and found 
himself again a wanderer in his old age. The tremulous 


everywhere evoked a response in the hearts of weary and sad- 
dened men. Look at the component parts of this pensive 
retrospect. 

Life has been to him a “pilgrimage.” He thinks of all 
his wanderings from that far-off day when at Bethel he 
received the promise of God’s presence “in all places whither 
thou goest,” till this last happy and yet disturbing change. 
But he is thinking not only, perhaps not chiefly, of the cir- 
cumstances, but of the spirit, of his life. This is, no doubt, 
the confession “that they were strangers and pilgrims” re- 
ferred to in the Epistle to the Hebrews. He was a pilgrim, 
not because he had often changed his place of abode, but 
because he sought the city which hath foundations, and there- 
fore could not be at home here. The goal of his life lay in 
the far future; and whether he looked for the promises to be 
fulfilled on earth, or had the unformulated consciousness of 
immortality, and saluted the dimly descried coast from afar 
while tossing on life’s restless ocean, he was effectually de- 
tached from the present, and felt himself an alien in the 
existing order. We have to live by the same hope, and to 
let it work the same estrangement, if we would live noble 
lives. Not because all life is change, nor because it all marches 
steadily on to the grave, but because our true home—the com- 
munity to which we really belong, the metropolis, the mother 
city of our souls—is above, are we to feel ourselves strangers 
upon earth. They who only take into account the transiency 
of life are made sad, or sometimes desperate, by the unwelcome 
thought. But they whose pilgrimage is a journey home may 
look that transiency full in the face, and be as glad because 
of it as colonists on their voyage to the old country which 
they call “ home,” though they were born on the other side 
of the world and have never seen its green fields, 

To Jacob’s eyes his daysseem “few.” Abraham’s one hun- 
dred and seventy-five years, Isaac’s one hundred and eighty, 
were in his mind. But more than these was in his mind. 
The law of the moral perspective is other than that of the 
physical. The days in front, seen through the glass of antici- 
pation, are drawn out; the days behind, viewed through the 
telescope of memory, are crowded together. What a moment 
looked all the long years of his struggling life—shorter now 
than even had once seemed the seven years of service for his 
Rachel, that love had made to fly past on such swift wings ! 
That happy wedded life, how short it looked! A bright 
light for a moment, and 

“ Ere a man could say ‘ Behold!’ 

The jaws of darkness did devour it up.” 
It is well to lay the coolness of this thought on our fevered 
hearts, and, whether they be torn by sorrows or gladdened 
with bliss, to remember “this also will pass” and the longest 
stretch of dreary days be seen in retrospect, in their due 
relation to eternity, as but a moment. That will not paralyze 
effort nor abate sweetness, but it will teach proportion, and 
deliver from the illusions of this solid-seeming shadow which 
we call life. 

The pensive retrospect darkens, as the old man’s mémory 
dwells upon the past. His days have not only been few,—that 
could be borne,—but they have been “evil,” by which I un- 
derstand not unfortunate so much as faulty. We have seen in 
former lessons the slow process by which the crafty Jacob had 
his sins purged out of him, and became “God’s wrestler.” 
Here we learn that old wrong-doing, even when forgiven,—or, 
rather, when and because forgiven,—leaves regretful memories 
life-long. The early treachery had been long ago repented of 
and pardoned by God and man. The nature which hatched 
it had been renewed. But here it starts up again, a ghost 
from the grave, and the memory of it is full of bitterness. 
No lapse of time deprives a sin of its power to sting. Asin 
the old story of the man who was killed by a rattlesnake’s 
poison fang imbedded in a boot which had lain forgotten for 
years, we may be wounded by suddenly coming against it long 
after it is forgiven by God and almost forgotten by ourselves. 
Many a good man, although he knows that Christ’s blood has 
washed away his guilt, is made to possess the iniquities of his 
youth. “Thou shalt be ashamed and confounded, and never 
open thy mouth any more, when I am pacified toward thee 
for all that thou hast done.” 

But this shaded retrospect is one-sided. It is true, and in 
some moods seems all the truth ; but Jacobsaw more distinctly, 
and his name was rightly Israel, when, laying his trembling 
hands on the heads of Joseph’s sons, he laid there the blessing 
of “the God which fed me all my life long, ... the Angel 
which redeemed me from all evil.” That was his last thought 
about his life as it began to be seen in the breaking light of 
eternal day. Pensive and penitent memory may call the 
years few and evil, but grateful faith even here, and still more 
the cleared vision of heaven, will discern more truly that 
they have been a long miracle of loving care, and that all 
their seeming evil has been transmuted into good. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP HENRY W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D, 
HONORING PARENTS IS HONORING GOD. 


The Father of all flesh justly demands honor. He desires 
like honor to be given to all parents, For a long time they 





Weice hes borne the words across all the centuries, and has 


ment, and toil for their being; they are sole lawgivers, edu- 
cators, and guides, The honor justly required in return is not 
only a reverential regard, but equal toil to maintain the aged 
parents in comfort and honor if they need it. 
This is so high a privilege that God has associated a promise 
of a desired good, long life, with it. Not an arbitrary prom- 
ise, but the royal nature that rises to this high excellence 
will of necessity achieve life’s best ends. Even Plato says: 
“We can obtain no more honorable possessions from the gods 
than fathers and forefathers worn down with age, and mothers 
who have undergone the same change, whom when we delight 
God is pleased with the honor.” 

Joseph, the man of high culture, place, and power, was 
not ashamed of his brothers, the rude shepherds that were an 
abomination to the Egyptians, nor of his old father, bent 
with age and calamities. He does not send for them to hide 
them in a distant province, but brings them to the royal court 
and to the presence of the king. 

The rare character of Jacob, refined by sorrow and com- 
munion with God, evidently makes a deep impression upon 
Pharaoh, surrounded by courtiers and men of no spiritual 
knowledge. He reverently accepts the blessing of the old 
man as a priest of God, and orders the best of the land to be 
given to him. Obviously, Joseph lost nothing by obedience 
to God’s command. In return for Israel’s love, Joseph gave 
both love and ample support to the end of his days. 

We here close our studies of the life of Joseph, but ever 
after will our hearts, loving beautiful virtue and truth, gladly 
turn to the record of sublime human devotion to all that is 
lofty and of sublimer support and exaltation by God. Born 
of a turbulent stock, of a father not honorable by nature, 
surrounded by brothers neither refined nor noble, he passed a 
pure youth, endured temptations that it seems as if none but 
the sinless One could endure, and came to such honor as 
only pure men aided of God can achieve. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Joseph went in and told Pharaoh, and said, My father and my 
brethren, and their flocks...are come (v.1). Joseph wasn’t 
ashamed of his poor relations, nor afraid to let his humble 
origin be kept in mind, Even when he was in a palace, and 
ruler over a proud people who despised shepherds, he sent 
into another country to bring his plain old father to live near 
him, and then he made public the fact that he came of a 
shepherd stock. And this frankness wasn’t the ruin of 
Joseph, either. He didn’t lose ground with the king, nor 
stand any worse with the Egyptians because of it. Of course 
he didn’t. There is nothing meaner than to have a false 
pride of family, Family pride is all right—when it is all 
right. If a man comes of a good family, he has a right to 
be glad of that; and he ought to try and keep up the family 
standing. If, again, he comes of a poor family, or of a low 
one, he ought to be glad of that, and be glad that he is lift 
ing up his whole family by his well-doing. He who is 
ashamed of his father and his mother, or who wants to pass 
for one of a better family than theirs, is a son of whom his 
parents have reason to be ashamed, and he ought ‘to be 
ashamed of himself. 

Pharaoh said,... What is your occupation? (vy. 3.) That 
was a fair question, and an important one. It was a proper 
question then to the brethren of Joseph; it is quite as much 
so to you and to me to-day. What is your occupation? What 
de you do in the world? What do you try todo? What are 
you fitted todo? What are you good for? What are you 
living for, and how are you showing that this is the case? 
You might not answer that question as some of your neigh- 
bors would answer it for you. They might say that your 
occupation was to make yourself comfortable, regardless of the 
welfare of others; or to make as much show as possible ont 
of the little you are and have; or to attend to everybody’s 
affairs except your own; or to find fault with all creation ; or 
to get on in life without doing anything in particular. You 
might be puzzled to tell just what your occupation is—espe- 
cially if you had to answer the question as asked by the King 
of kings. And an honest answer from you would, perhaps, 
show that your real occupation is very different from “your 
nominal one; that it is not the occupation that you profess to 
have—not that for which you are paid; that, in fact, you 
give more of your time, more of your energies, and more of 
your thoughts, to some outside matter, than to the business 
which you are supposed to look after, and which by right you 
ought to have in hand. It is a good plan to stop once in a 
while, and meet squarely such a question as that, “ What is 
your occupation ?” 

Pharaoh spake, . . . saying, . . . in the best of the land make thy 
father and thy brethren to dwell (vs.5,6). Because of his love for 
Joseph, Pharaoh would do his utmost in behalf of those whom 
Joseph loved. Whatever was their station in life, or what- 
ever their occupation, if they were dear to Joseph, they should 
have royal provision made for their welfare. If we love an- 
other very dearly, we can never shut from our hearts those 
whom that dear one loves. We shall be ready to make sac- 
rifices for any one in whom the heart of our other self is 





stand in the place of God to their children, giving life, nourish- 


bound up. Shall we doubt that God is les loving than his 
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children, or that the sweep of his love is more limited? The 
disciples of his Son are sure to be dear to the heart of the 
Father. The best of the Land over which that Son is 
Ruler is open to the humblest of the family of the redeemed 
in Christ. 

If thow knowest any able men among them, then make them 
rulers over my cattle (v.6). Pharaoh didn’t want Joseph to 
be afraid of nepotism, but he did want him to be afraid of 
incompetency. He might appoint his relatives to office—but 
only on condition that they were found fit for the business in 
hand. With all his arbitrary power, and with all his kindly 
interest in Joseph and his relatives, Pharaoh insisted on an 
examination (a sort of civil-service examination) before one 
of the new-comers was appointed a cattle-keeper. There cer- 


“tainly ought to be as much care exercised nowadays in select- 


ing teachers for the Sunday-school as in choosing cattle-drivers 
in the days of Pharaoh. The care of the average Christian 
child ought to be counted as important as the care of an 


“Egyptian calf. But is itso? How does this matter stand in 


your Sunday-school? Not even the minister's daughter or 
the superintendent’s son ought to be a teacher in the Sunday- 
school without being found fitted for the place. 

Few and evil have been the days of the years of my life (v. 9): 
A backward look is very different from a forward look in life. 
A quarter of a century, or a half-century, would seem a long 
way ahead to a young person; but how short it seems when 
it is remembered by those who have passed it! And our 
estimates of value vary as much as our estimates of time, in 
looking forward or backward. It is not those things which 
we thought most of while we were striving for them, that 
seem of highest worth when we have them, or when we 
remember how they missed us. Among the memories of 
Jacob, his pleasantest, we may be sure, were not his cheating 
Esau, or his deceiving his father, or his getting the advantage 
of Laban. Nor was it saddest to him to remember his dis- 
appointment in the loss of Joseph. There can be no doubt 
that the one-tenth which Jacob gave to the Lord was more of 
a treasure to him in memory than the nine-tenths he held on 
to; and that his being lamed at Peniel was a pleasanter recol- 
lection than his standing up so firmly to lie to Isaac at Beer- 
sheba. ‘Tle days of the years of our lives will seem few 
enough at the best when we come to their close. Whether 
they are then to seem evil, or not, will depend on the use we 
now muke of them. No day spent in the Lord’s service, no 
self-denial or generous act for others, will ever be counted 
evil in its memory. Now is the time to make ready for a 
pleasant old age—if our lives should be long spared? 

Jacob blessed Pharaoh (y, 10). A good man’s prayers are a 


gift for a king. Jacob had nothing of his own to offer to 
Pharaoh ; but he could ask the King of kings to bless the 


king of Egypt; and the smallest gift of God is vaster than 
the treasures of all the earth. When Jacob left the palace 
of Pharaoh he had done more for the king, by his faith-filled 
prayer for him, than the king had done in all the provision 
he had made for the patriarch and his househdids. No such 
gift can ever be made to us by our best friends as is made in 
their prayers for us. To be prayed for by those who love us, 


and who love God, is something to be grateful for to God and 
to our loved ones. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A, F, SOHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Jacob’s returning sons had hard work to convince the old 
man of the truth of the good tidings they brought on their 
return from [°gypt. It was almost too much for him to believe 
that not only was Joseph alive and well, but also ruler in the 
grandest em;ive of the world. No wonder that the aged 
patriarch was somewhat skeptical. But the wagons,—they 
were too much for Jacob; and when he saw them, doubt fled 
away, and he believed. From that moment on, all was bustle 
and hurry, until they were all on their way southward. At 
last the journey of two hundred and fifty miles was ended. 
Joseph had met and welcomed his father, and now the family 
is to be presented to Pharaoh. This brings us to our lesson. 
From this a painter might choose three scenes for effective 
pictures. The first scene would represent the introduction by 


Joseph of five of his brethren to the monarch, Mark the 


contrast between the garments of Pharaoh and Joseph and 
those of the shepherds of the north! Here are elegance and 
luxury, there probably the very plainest garb and marked 
lack of polish; here the ease and superior carriage of rulers, 
there the humble attitude of recipients of the royal favor. 
The second scene would picture the presentation of Jacob to 
Pharaoh. Mark, again, the contrast between manhood in its 
vigor and extreme old age leaning upon its staff. If in the 
pose of the sovereign there is the calm consciousness of power, 
in that of Jacob there is the majesty of rich and varied ex- 
perience. The plainness of his attire is lost sight of in the 
dignity of his hoary hair and snow-white beard, The third 
scene would deal with the encampment in Goshen, surrounded 
by every needed comfort, and freed from the anxiety arising 
from the grievous faming of the past two years. 

In from the text to its teachings, mark 

1. The Fulfillment of Propheey—Joseph’s dreams had been 
prophetic. Now, at last, they are fulfilled, Surrounded by 





his father and his brethren, they do him honor willingly. 
What before they had scorned even to imagine, they now 
gladly and gratefully perform. Mark, also, the beginning of 
the fulfillment of God’s words to Abraham, when he foretold 
the long and bitter sojourn in Egypt, But notice 

2. Joseph is not Ashamed of his Brethren—Many a man, 
while he would not have cast them off to starve, would yet so 
have arranged matters as to avoid their presentation at court. 
He would have been ashamed of his “ country relations,” and 
have hustled them away into some retired corner of the realm. 
Is it not so? Are there not many “successful,” smart young 
men and maidens who are mortified when their relations 
come to town to visit them? Are they not often annoyed at 
their dress, and vexed with their manners? And are they 
not much relieved when they take the train home again? 
No such person was Joseph. He boldly avowed the relation- 
ship, and was as glad to present his brothers as a mother is to 
show her baby. How great honor this does him, can only be 
understood by keeping their past treatment of him well in 
mind, But 

8, Joseph Honors his Aged Father—His place in the court 
presentation gives emphasis to this; for as the place of honor 
in any civic procession is never at the head of the line, so he 
reserves Jacob for the climax of that ceremony. Then he 
presents him, He brings him in personally, and presents 
him to the Egyptian king, What a beautiful sight to see 
thirty-nine honoring one hundred and thirty! What a pic- 
ture, when old age leans on the arm of young manhood, which 


| considers it an honor to shorten its step and slacken its pace 


for the patriarch! What a sermon on the fifth command- 
ment Joseph preached hundreds of years before God spake 
from Mt. Sinai! If there is any one lesson this age needs, 
it is just this: “ Honor thy father and thy mother.” Young 
America is full of wickedness in this regard. Boys and girls 
hardly in their teens, much less out of them, disregard the 
warnings of father, and pay no heed to the entreaties of 
mother. Oh,no! They know better. Father and mother 
are “old fogies,” and so “queer.” Even in very nice Chris- 
tian families it often happens that only the patience and _for- 
bearance of the parents prevents an outbreak of hostility. 
The girls chafe because they cannot go out as often as they 
want to, and the boys fume because their parents object to the 
midnight hour as the proper time for “a little fun.” In the 
families of the ungodly, the children too often simply take 
the bit between their teeth and run. Parental restraint is 
too much a thing of the past, Ay, more than this, children 
decline to provide for their parents in their declining years, 
and shoulder them out of their homes. In many cases shame 
of the poor-house is the only motive that prevents many chil- 
dren from turning their parents bodily out of doors, If in 
New York a home for aged couples were established free, and 
capable of holding one thousand persons, it would be full, in 
ten days, of parents whose children would be only too glad to 
shirk the duty of caring for them. Teachers may well thun- 
der the fifth commandment continually, and emphasize the 
fact that it says “honor,” which means much more than 
merely “obey.” Again, 

4. Even Pharaoh Honors Aged Jacob.—He did this because 
of hisage. For this reason he was willing that Jacob should 
bless him, and not he Jacob, That eastern monarch realized 
that the hoary head is a crown of glory, if it be found in the 
way of righteousness. He anticipated the command, “Thou 
shalt rise up before the hoary head, and honor the face of the 
old man” (Lev. 19: 82). Here again the nineteenth century, 
A. D., may sit at the feet of the seventeenth century, B. C., 
and learn a much needed lesson. Wisdom is not likely te die 
with us; for with many it is already dead and buried. To-day 
too many simply despise old people, not realizing that in so 
doing they are despising themselves beforehand. If age be 
despicable, then we are all less respectable than we were last 
year. Elihu once said: “I am young, and ye are very old; 
wherefore I was afraid, and durst not show you mine opinion.” 
But now young men say: “ We are young, and ye are very 
old; therefore hold ye your peace.” No better lesson could be 
pressed home on many of our scholars than these two: 
“ Honor thy father and thy mother,” and “ Honor the face of 
the old man.” 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


How did Joseph “overcome evil with good”? How did he 
show forgiveness? What had his brothers dcne to him? 
They had hated him for the one best coat he once had; when 
he made himself known to them in Egypt, he gave to each 
brother a suit of clothes, and to Benjamin five suits. Pharaoh 
honored Joseph; and when he knew that Joseph’s brothers 
hud come, he bade Joseph take wagons and food, and tell his 
brothers to go back and bring their father and all their fami- 
lies, and live in Egypt. He said they need not be troubled to 
pack and bring all their household stuff or baggage; for, 
said he, “the good of all the land of Egypt is yours.” 

The Brothers Went Home.—Jacob was anxiously waiting for 
their coming. Were they all safe? Had all come,—Benja- 
min the beloved; Simeon, who had been in prison? Yes, all 
safe, and a great store of food. But they told a strange story,— 





too good to be true: “Joseph is yet alive, and he is governor 
over all the land of Egypt.” _ No; the grief of nearly twenty- 
three years over his dead son cannot be forgotten in a moment. 
He cannot believe. But they rouse him to hear the'rumbling 
of coming wheels, to look and see wagons—strange wagons, for 
they did not use them in the hills of Canaan, “ Look,” they 
said, “look at the wagons Joseph has sent to bring you and 
our wives and our little ones to Egypt.” Jacob saw them, 
and said, “It is enough; Joseph my son is yet alive: I will 
go and see him before I die.” 

The Lord with Jacob.—Soon @ great earavan started on the 
long journey,—servants with household goods and food ; cattle- 
drivers and their flocks; and the wives and little children, 
with old Jacob, the father and chief of. all the company, seated 
in the wagons, When they came to the border of the land 
of Canaan, to Beersheba, where Abraham and Isaac used to 
live, there they camped for the night. In the night, the 
Lord spoke to Jacob, and gave him his blessing and a “ fear 
not,”—a promise that the Lord would go with him down into 
Egypt. Before they reached the place where they were going, 
Judah was sent on in advance to tell of their coming. 

Joseph Honored His Father—Joseph came in his grand 
chariot to meet the wagons, to welcome his father. Could 
any words tell of their joy? How they embraced each other 
with tears ef gladness, Joseph on his father’s neck, and the 
father’s arms once more around his beloved son! Was that 
another dream fulfilled? When all the great caravan 
had come, and were in the land where Joseph had placed 
them, Joseph told Pharaoh they were there in the land of 
Goshen. 

Before the King.—Joseph brought five of his brothers, and 
presented them before the king. “ What is your business?” 
asked Pharaoh. “We are shepherds, as our fathers were,” 
they said. They did not want him to feel that they expected 
to live always in his land, nor to crowd out his own people, 
and they said: “To stay awhile we have come, for we had 
no pasture for our flocks; the famine is sore in the land of 
Canaan. Now, we pray thee, let thy servants dwell in the 
land of Goshen.” The king gave his answer to Joseph: “ In 
the best of the land make thy father and thy brethren to 
dwell.” Joseph had chosen Goshen for them,—a good pas- 
ture land, and which provided room for them all to be near 
together. Pharaoh said, “In Goshen let them dwell; and if 
there be any able men among them, make them rulers over 
my cattle and my cattle-keepers.” 

Jacob and Pharaoh—Joseph brought, leaning on his arm, 
an old man, with long white hair and beard, and eyesdimmed 
with many tears. He came not as princes did, with smiles 
and praise, but with the blessing of his God. Could Jacob 
ask anything but good for the man who had exalted his son? 
Would he not be grateful to the king who, for his son’s sake, 
had given him and all his family a home and plenty in time 
of famine? The king saw his stooping form, his trembling 
hands, heard his quivering voice. “ How old art thou?” he 
asked. Could old Jacob remember all his birthdays? 

Few and Evil Days.—That was what Jacob said of the days 
of his life. He said he had lived a hundred and thirty 
years, and yet he counied the days few and evil, and said he 
was not so old 2s his father Isaac and his grandfather Abra- 
ham had lived to be. If the days had been evil, was it not 
because of sin? Had Jacob always honored his father? Had 
he ever deceived him? Had he shown brotherly love? Had 
he always been honest and true? Had his sons been true and 
honest with him? What were some of his sorrows? Were 
his days all evil? What were some of his blessings? Had 
he forgotten Beth-el? Did he speak of his changed name? 
Did he remember his answered prayers? Was he thankful 
for the better lives of his sons as the years went by? for the 
joy of seeing Joseph yet alive, and of sharing his prosperity? 
He had come to Egypt at the invitation of a king, and found 
a home, rest, and food; but in many years he had had the 
promise, “I am with thee, and will keep thee in all places 
whither thou goest.” Can we share that promise? If wedo 
not want to look back and call the years and the days few and 
evil, what must we remember now? Do you offer any morning 
prayer, asking Jesus to lead you all the day, to help you love 
him, and obey? If each day is so begun and so spent, all the 
years will be crowned with blessing, and lead to never-end- 
ing joy. In the best of the land, Joseph kept his father and 
all his relatives well supplied through all thefamine. Jacob 
had seventeen happy, peaceful years when Joseph cared for 
him, just as he had done for his dear child in the seventeen 
years before the sad day when he was put in the pit. When 
Jacob was sick, and knew he would die, he made Joseph 
promise to carry his body to Canaan, and bury him with 
his fathers. 

He blessed Joseph in the name of “God which hath fed me all 
my life long unto this day.” Jacob was more joyful than he, 
when in sad words he spoke to Pharaoh, when he knew he 
would soon go to Him who had redeemed him “from all evil,” 
and gave words of blessing to all. What is the fifth com- 
mandment? How did Joseph obey it? It had not then been 
given, as it was afterwards, by the same God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob; and his promises are everlasting. What is 
the promise in that command? What land did God give te 
Joseph? In whom did Joseph alwaystrust? Bee what David 
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said (Psa. 37: 8), and tell if Joseph’s life is a proof of that 
precept and promise. 5 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. ISAAC H. HALL. 


Occupation.—A little linguistic peculiarity is worth noting 
here, especially for the light it throws on some portions of our 
English New Testament. The Orientals had words enough 
to denote “ occupation” in our general modern sense, but the 
words meant quite as well a pastime as a business,—much as 
if our “ business” were to be considered the occupation of a 
“busybody” of the less excellent sort. But here, as in per- 
haps the majority of cases where the regular business of life 
is concerned, the word used is, literally, “ work:” “ What is 
your-work?” The Septuagint keeps the same form of ex- 
pression. In the New Testament, however, the word for 
“occupation” is one that calls attention to the details of busi- 
ness. Likewise, in the New Testament, the cognate verb has 
a similar reference. In our Authorized Version, “Occupy till 
I come,” means no more than “ do business till I come;” our 
language having so changed, «s respects the verb, that many 
are misled, and suppose that “occupy” means, as now, hold 
asatenant. But the expression “work” (and its cognates) 
also appears in the New Testament in this same sense of 
steady occupation or business, where the non-Orientalist fre- 
quently misses the point. Sometimes the two ideas meet, as 
in the sayings of the Gospels respecting sabbath occupation. 
Prolonged exposition is not called for here; but the point 
often becomes quite important, especially in obtaining clear 
views of passages otherwise obscure, and liable to be wrested 
out of their meaning for lack of definition. 

Jacon’s Acr.—It would be a mistake—it is a mistake—to 
consider the question of Pharaoh, so long drawn out in English, 
as an emphatic dwelling upon the great age of the patriarch. 
The question might have been made shorter, but it is made 
thus long (not so long in Hebrew as in English) in order to 
be put in a dignified and courteous form. To use the form, 
“the days of the years of thy life,” instead of “a son of how 
many years,” is extremely common in several of the Oriental 
languages, and means nothing more than “How old art 
thou?” But courtliness everywhere loves amplification. To- 
day, it is hard for an Englishman or an American to read a 
proclamation or an address of the German emperor or the 
prince royal without some feeling that the amplification would 
provoke a smile if employed by the queen of England or the 
president of the United States. But in the Hebrew, Pharaoh’s 
question takes only four words; in the Syriac, five; the 
Syriac having one word more because it expresses the 
copula, which in the Hebrew is understood. In this connec- 
tion, however, the word “pilgrimage” is, in our days, liable 
to be misunderstood, excellent as it is, It means “sojourn as 
a stranger,” and in that respect only is like the modern pil- 
grimage. Of course, as the Epistle to the Hebrews implies, 
it is to be understood as referring to a better country. The 


. modern idea of a pilgrimage is in the whole matter, but not 


in the words. The Orientals would use a very different word 
in order to connect it with the modern idea of a pilgrimage, 
with which they are very familiar. They would see no allu- 
sion to a pilgrimage in the text. 

JosrePH NovRISHED, ETc.—Here we have a verbal allusion 
to a custom of public distribution of grain, with other articles 
pf food frequently, which we know so little of in our own 
times and country that we take the word at once in its (proba- 
ble) secondary meaning. Yet the custom, based on the notion 
that the sovereign was the father of his people in a very near 
sense, was continued down through Greek and Roman times, 
and gave rise to a regular set of terminology to express the 
ict, its authorization, and the officers who attended to it. It 
is familiar, too, in Mesopotamia, in the post-biblical Syriac 
writings. Greek and Latin and Syriac and Arabic inscrip- 
tions make mention of it—not infrequently. The Septuagint 
rendering of the passage mercly hints at it, but does not 
clearly (nor indeed does the Hebrew) state that Joseph’s nour- 
ishing his family was done in an official way. But the allusion 
is sufficient to show that his official character and power had 
to come in to do the nourishing, though not necessarily 
firectly. The corn-distributing (for this is the main thing in 
the Hebrew word, and the only thing in the Septuagint text) 
was done “according to the [number of] their little ones,” 
as the Hebrew says; or “according to the body” [%. e. persons], 
as the Greek has it. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T, PEARCE. 


How did the Lord dispose Pharaoh’s heart toward Joseph’s 
kindred? (Gen. 45 : 16-20.) What distinction did Joseph 
make in the treatment of his brethren? What reason had 
he for his preference of Benjamin? Did, or did not, Jesus 
show favoritism when upon earth? What course should we 
pursue in any undertaking concerning which we are doubtful 
of God’s approval? (Gen. 46: 1.) What assurance did Jacob 
receive at Beer-sheba? (Gen. 46: 2-4.) When only is it safe 
for us to form associations with the nngodly? How many 
Israelites began in Egypt the fulfillment of God’s promise? 


(Gen. 46 : 26; Deuteronomy 10: 22; Acts7:14.) In which 
of these reckonings is it probable that Joseph’s grandchildren 
are included? On what occasion had God made known his 
purpose to bring Israel into Egypt? (Gen. 15:13.) Describe 
the meeting between Joseph and his father. How did the 
Lord protect the Israelites from too close contact with the 
Egyptians? (Gen. 46: 31-34.) To what extent will he pro- 
tect each one of us? (1 Cor. 10: 13, 14.) 

What reason have we for believing that Goshen was on the 
borders of Egypt? Point out the locality where Joseph placed 
his kindred (v.11). What respect did he show unto the 
authority of the king? (vs. 1,2.) What should we learn 
from this example? (Rom. 13:1, 2.) Was it, or was it not, 
a condescension, on Joseph’s part, to make known his breth- 
ren unto Pharaoh? How does Jesus regard his relationship 
to the sanctified? Heb. 2:11,12.) At what point in his his- 
tory was Pharaoh likely to withdraw his favor from Joseph? 
(v. 3.) What argument did the brethren use in asking his 
favor? (v.4.) How did the Lord dispose his heart in answer- 
ing them? (vs. 5, 6.) For whose sake did he grant their re- 
quest? What could they have expected without this brother 
at court? What argument have we in asking God’s bless- 
ings? For whose sake will they be given? In what measure 
may we expect them? (Rom. 8: 32.) Was Jacob, or Pharaoh, 
the greater man? (v.7; Heb. 7: 7.) Why was Jacob not 
truly greater than he was at this time? (vs. 8,9.) Why 
should we expect the average length of life to be greater 
among Christians than among worldly people? After our 
immediate need of soul is relieved, what more have we to 
desire? (v. 12.) 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 


Teachers’ Questions.—1. In what words did Joseph announce 
the arrival from Canaan? 2. What invitation had Pharaoh 
sent to Jacob’s family? 8, Why were not all of Joseph’s 
brothers presented at court? 4, What did Pharaoh ask the 
brothers? 5. How did Joseph know beforehand that this 
question would be asked? 6. Why did the Egyptians dislike 
shepherds? 7. How were cattle regarded by the Egyptians? 
8. Tell what the brothers said to Pharaoh. 9. Describe the 
place set apart for the Israelites. 10. Define “sojourn.” 11. 
What place in the world do men of activity occupy? 12, 
With what emotions must Joseph have presented his father to 
the king? 13. Why did Pharaoh ask Jacob his age? 14. 
Give Jacob’s answer. 15. What did the Egyptians probably 
think of the patriarch’s age? 16, Explain fully why the patri- 
archs considered life to be a pilgrimage. 17. Recall what is 
written, in Hebrews, about pilgrims. 18. What Christians 
resemble pilgrims? 19. In what respects are we pilgrims? 
20. What was the ceremony of blessing? 21. Apply the bib- 
lical maxim, “The less is blessed of the better.” 22. Name 
some evil days that Jacob had seen, 23. Compare the ages 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 24. Name two periods, of 
seventeen years each, in the lives of Jacob and Joseph. 25. 
Recount instances of Joseph’s filial piety. 26. How does filial 
piety conduce to piety towards God? 

Superintendent’s Questions.—1. How many brothers did Jo- 
seph present to Pharaoh? 2. Whom else did Joseph present? 
3. What kind of men did Pharaoh want to take charge of his 
cattle? 4. What did Pharaoh ask Jacob? 5. How old was 
Jacob at this time? 
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“ My days are gliding swiftly by.” 
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WAYS OF WORKING. 


—— en 
WINNING AND QUICKENING WORKERS. 


Any Sunday-school which “runs itself” is running 
down hill. Any Sunday-school which is making sub- 
stantial progress has system and hard work back of it. 
It is always a matter of interest to know the plans and 
methods which are employed in any well-organized 
and smoothly running Sunday-school. These plans and 
methods have their hints for other Sunday-schools, even 
though they have only a local adaptation. 

The Sunday-school of the Baptist Church at Haddon- 
field, New Jersey, is noteworthy in several particulars. 
Among its methods of quickening those who are already 
of its membership, and of winning to it those who are 
yet outside, is the making of individual appeals to per- 
sons of these two classes. For example, at the close of 
the first quarter of the current year, two circular letters 
were sent out, as follows: 


(To members of the Sunday-school.] 

DEAR FRIEND: Next Sunday begins the second quarter of 
the year, and so marks the end of one, and beginning of an- 
other, era in our Sunday-school history. The work of the past 
is done; as it now stands, so must it remain; but shall we not, 
in the coming three months, do more and better work for Christ 
in the school ? 

The attendance has been encouraging, considering the in- 
clement weather; and yet we cannot but feel that we do not 
realize sufficiently the value of constant, regular attendance, 
and that we too easily allow ourselves to be persuaded to stay 
away. The habit, once formed, of going regularly, except 
when unavoidably detained, soon makes it easy to go; while 
the habit of staying away occasionally, for a trifling cause, 
soon inakes it easy to stay away altogether. It is only by regu- 
lar attendance that we can become thoroughly interested in the 
school, and receive the full benefit from it. 

Aside from the benefit we thus derive for ourselves, we exert 
a strong influence on others. Our presence induces others to 
come. Our absence inclines others to stay away. Will you not 
make a strong effort, the coming quarter, to be present every 
Sunday, and will you not also do all you can to influence others 
tocome? Try this for three months, and we are sure that you 
will, at the end of that time, feel amply repaid for the effort. 
There are many in our town who never go to Sunday-school ; 
shall we,not make a faithful effort to induce them tocome? If 
each one of us will do what we can in this way, our attendance 
will be largely increased, and, better yet, we will have been the 
means of doing good; for we know from personal experience 
that active connection with and regular attendance at Sunday- 
school, is one of the best and strongest helps toward a true and 
noble life. 

Let us all remember that the Sunday-school services begin 
promptly at 2.15, and let us be in our places before, and not 
after, that time. 

Trusting that we may all, in the coming quarter, do better 
work for the Lord Christ than ever before, we are 

Yours sincerely, 
H. N. McKInnEy, 
W. E. Hunt, 
Superintendents, 
[To church-members not in the Sunday~-school.] 

DEAR FRIEND: Even though you may not be actively con- 
nected with either of the Sunday-schools of our church, we feel 
sure you are interested in them, as being an important part of 
the Lord’s work. 

Ought we not, however, to have more than a passive interest 
in this department of our church? Should it not be a valuable 
help to each one of us? It seems to us that the Sunday-school 
ought to be a place where the truths of God’s holy word shall 
be taught, studied, and discussed, where the lessons from. it 
shall be applied to daily life, and where, by the use of the 
opportunities there given, we may learn more fully the depth 
of meaning of Bible truths, and may get the added light that 
comes from study and discussion. 

Have not each of us need of more of the knowledge that ix 
only to be gained by study of the Bible? Are life’s trials and 
temptations sweeping by us so softly that we do not feel the 
constant need of more; help to stem the tide? Do we not wish 
to know more fully the truths sent from the blessed Saviour for 
our help, guidance, and strengthening? If so, is there a place 
that affords better opportunity for such study than the Sunday: 
school? Even if you have no need of such things, have you 
not some responsibility in this connection ? 

Perhaps your children are scholars there. Do you know 
what the teachers are teaching them, the doctrines or theories 
the superintendents are promulgating? If not, ought you not 
to know? The eternal welfare of your child may be influenced 
by what is there learned. Can you stay quietly by, and not 
know? Ifyou have no child there, have you not a responsi- 
bility for the teaching of others’ children, who by their presence 
in your Sunday-school are in some measure under your care? 

Even supposing the teaching and management are what they 
ought to be, and that. the workers are earnestly working with 
hearts full to overflowing, and with the burden of sou!-winning 
and soul-training almost crushing them beneath its weight, have 
you no care for them, no duty to cheer them, no help to give 
them by your sympathetic presence ? 

Perhaps you are so situated that you can neither work in one 
of our Sunday-schools nor even visit them, If this be so, it is 
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a@ precious thought that the blessed Lord will make his presence 
to shine around us, and to know that he is ever with us, even 
though we cannot work as actively for him as we would like, 
It may be that duty calls you to serve him in some other way 
than in the Sanday-school, but ought we not to be very sure 
that we are not neglecting a real duty if we fail to avail our- 
selves of the opportunity given to us by the existence of these— 
our own Sunday-schools? Possibly for you to attend, even if 
enly to visit them, involves real self-sacrifice ;—would it not be 
worth more to you than the cost? ‘“ Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these, ye have done it unto me.” 

Working for souls and with souls carries with it a great 
responsibility, and ever and again the workers grow faint and 
weary; and as you mingle in their work and show by your 
presence your sympathy, you will not only brighten their path- 
way, but your life and heart will be brightened; and, knowing 
of the work by contact with it, you will feel that in it you have 
no small part. 

That the Lord will help each one of us to be faithful in every 
duty to him, and that we may unitedly use every opportunity 
given us by him for the advancement of his kingdom, is the 
earnest prayer of Yours sincerely, 

H. N. McKInneEy, 
W. E. Hunt, 
. Superintendents. 





BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


————<e 


RECENT HISTORIES OF MISSIONS.* 


The time is not yet ripe for a complete history of the 
missionary movement of the century, but that season is 
rapidly approaching; and the accumulating material for 
that history is being gathered into shape. Greater care 
than before is being taken in the preparation of the 
annual reports of the missionary societies. Missionary 
biographies, and the histories of local missions, and of 
special missionary enterprises, all tend to make possible 
the preparation of a general survey of the past, and a 
more detailed and accurate estimate of the aspect and 
outlook of the mission work as a whole. Within five 
years there is to be celebrated the centennial of modern 
missions; and then will be a fitting season for the 
preparation of an encyclopedic history of the missions 
of the century, more comprehensive and complete than 
the attempt in that line, a third of a century ago, by 
Harvey Newcomb. 

Ten years elapsed between the first issue of Sherring’s 
History of Indian Missions (that is, of missions in India) 
and the publication of its latest and recent revision. 
From the first the book has taken rank as a standard 
work. In recent years, however, joint conferences of the 
missionaries of different parts of India have given oppor- 
tunity for a larger treatment of the subject than was pos- 
sible when the volume was first written. Sherring is a 
fair, dispassionate historian, who has made the best 
possible use of his nearly thirty years’ missionary service 
in India, and of his abundant opportunities for getting, 
at first hand, the true story of the missions in the midst 
of which he labored with the heartiest sympathy. His 
other works on the Hindoo Tribes and Castes, on Benares, 
the Sacred City of the Hindoos, and on Hindoo Pilgrims 
and his frequent communications to the Asiatic societies, 
are of interest to the student of missions; but this is his 
best book. Mr. Sherring, who died in 1880, was an 
earnest believer in Christian education as an important 
branch of mission work; and in this connection only 
does he indulge in criticism. Yet he is kindly apprecia- 
tive of the labors and successes of those who differ with 
him, in deeming only preaching to be the proper work 
of the missionary, as in the German missions to the Khols 
and Santals. Sherring’s history is not a collection of the 
dry bones of statistics, although they have their place in 
its framework; nor yet is it merely a selection of illus- 
trative incidents, It is a careful and scholarly exhibit 
of the foundation of missions in each portion of India ; 
of their after development, with a recognition of both 
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failures and successes, and the causes of either; together 
with a tracing of the underlying, organic principles of the 
development of their system as a whole. Only a single 
chapter is devoted to the early Danish missions, to their 
first rapid success, and their gradual failure because not 
started on proper principles. Then the author takes up 
the missions of each locality of all denominations with a 
very full treatment. The maps, and the editorial addi- 
tions supplied by Mr. Storrow, greatly improve the 
volume. In every respect this work is to be accorded a 
place in the highest rank of books on missions, 

Two brief histories of missions by Dr. George Smith 
and by Dr. Gustay Warneck are built on different lines. 
Of the two, Dr. Smith’s can be commended as the more 
desirable. Warneck’s is confessedly incomplete in sev- 
eral directions, Being but the expansion of an article 
republished from an encyclopsdia, it does not even deal 
with important topics which are treated by other writers 
in the same encyclopedia. Warneck does not aim to 
cover the ground completely; he has nothing to say of 
the missionary principle as such, nor does he treat of the 
conversion of our forefathers from their heathen faith to 
Christianity. Warneck is a German writing for Ger- 
mans; his references are almost exclusively to German 
works and periodicals, and his work is, in very great 
disproportion, devoted to German missions, Warneck is, 
especially in his notes, a severe critic; and while he 
pleads for mercy for himself, as in the preparation of 
statistical tables, he shows no mercy for others. Yet 
there are some points in the work of Dr. Warneck, which 
in spite of its unsightly appearance in its Germanized 
English translation, make the book well worth having if 
Dr. Smith’s were not available, especially in view of its 
fuller treatment of the missions of the German churches. 
It is a pleasure, however, to turn to Dr. Smith’s book. 
This is a marvel of condensation, resulting in a work 
almost an encyclopedia in itself, in its range of topics 
and in its completeness of statement. The arrangement 
of its parts is admirably balanced; the relations of the 
Jewish Church to the heathen world, the statement of 
the New Testament missionary charge and methods, and 
the later history of missions, are each treated in fair pro- 
portions. The earliest missions, the conversion of the 
Scots and the English, of the Goths and Franks, of the 
Teutons and the Northmen, and the later missions to 
the Slavs, Muhammadans, and Jews, bring us to the 
Reformation, Then follows a lull in the missionary 
enterprise. A chapter is devoted to the Romish missions, 
After this the work of the last ninety-five years is fully 
discussed. From this outline it will be seen that Dr. 
Smith has thoroughly gone over the ground. The mod- 
esty of the author, his gentleness in dealing with the 
views of others where they are opposed to his own, and 
his conscientious diligence in the collection of material 
and the verification of facts, make this volume enjoyable 
reading. It is well worth republication, with the correc- 
tion of a few unimportant errors, in this country; butits 
exceedingly low price makes it unnecessary for one to 
wait for that. The pith of a hundred books on missions 
It is a work that every mis- 
sionary library should include. 

Medical missions have by no means received the care- 
ful study they deserve, yet the interest in them is 
steadily on the increase. The data for the study of this 
branch of evangelistic effort have not hitherto been avail- 
able in any completeness. When, therefore, the thought- 
ful Christian asks to know just what the medical mission 
may be, what are its relations to evangelistic effort, and 
what especial need exists for healing gifts in heathen 
lands, it is in response to these inquiries, and also as a 
plea for the sending forth of Christian physicians to heal 
the sick and to preach the gospel, that Dr. Lowe’s Medi- 
cal Missions is written. In all probability, the mission- 
ary societies generally will hardly agree with Dr. Lowe 
in his opinion that missionary physicians should be sent 
into the field without being required to pass any theo- 
logical examination, or without requiring ordination. 
Many a mission field is, however, as Dr. Lowe shows, 
practically untenable except through the aid and influ- 
ence of the medical missionary. The author’s convictions 
as to medical missions are, as he says in the first chapter, 
built upon the sayings and practices of our Master and 
his apostles, Most earnestly does Dr. Lowe plead that 
no one shall be sént out to treat diseases without the 
fullest previous training in the medical schools, not for 
a year or two, but for the complete course. He shows 
that the medical mission has the greatest value as a pio- 
neer agency, and ag an auxiliary to the preaching of the 
gospel. The statements of the medical ideas and prac- 
tices in vogue in heathen lands are sadly ludicrous, 
appealing to one’s pity. Dr. Lowe has illustrated his 
book with incidents and narratives of the experiences of 





medical missionaries, and of their successes, giving in 
detail the history of such institutions as the Edinburgh 
Medical Mission, which Dr. Lowe superintends; the 
Lovedale Mission of South Africa, the Mission Hospitals 
of Canton, of Swatow, and others; the story of the use 
of their opportunities by such physicians as Dr. Peter 
Parker in China, Dr. Allen in Korea, Dr, Elmslie in 
Kashmir, Dr. Southon in Mirambo’s country, Urambo 
in South Africa, and Miss Dr, Howard in Peking, China. 
It is the fullest book available on the topic of which it 
treats; and it is prepared in a careful and painstaking 
manner, 

Dean Vahl has been a lifelong student of missions. 
He has gathered together one of the completest of mis- 
sionary libraries, numbering over five thousand volumes. 
The handbooks accompanying his Atlas show that he 
has made diligent use of his collection. The Atlas is, 
indeed, an admirable work; and notwithstanding the 
fact that the handbooks are in Danish, the work is of 
value to English readers. On the maps, by avery simple 
system, one is able to see at a glance just which societies 
have missionaries at any one place. The work is quite 
comprehensive, not overlooking the stations of American 
societies. Grundemann’s “ Missions-Atlus” was issued 
in 1867-71; since that time the mission work has made 
tremendous strides. The Church Missionary Society’s 
Atlas, just being brought out in a new edition, is a good 
work, although confined to the missions of that Society. 
Dean Vahl’s is, however, the latest, as well as the best in 


, | other respects. There is a possibility, Mr. Vahl writes, 


that his work will be translated into English. The hand- 
books, as well as the Atlas, are, however, not useless to 
the English reader in their present form. The names of 
societies are but little changed from their English form ; 
the names of places are still less so; and the indexes 


for finding all the places can readily be used by an Eng- 
lish reader. 





A bright and interesting book is The Midnight Sun, the 
Tsar, and the Nihilist: Adventures and Observations in 
Norway, Sweden, and Russia, by the Rev. Dr. J. M. 
Buckley, editor of The Christian Advocate. An intelli- 
gent and alert observer could hardly make a dull book 
on such a theme, and surely this has hardly a dull page. 
The Russian chapters form the most valuable part of the 
book; the social, religious, and political descriptions are 
based on personal observation and opinion; and, though 
not as extended as Augustus Hare’s or Mackenzie Wal- 
lace’s books, form a good introduction to them, or popu- 
lar substitute for them. What Dr. Buckley says of 
Nihilism and the probable future of Russia is of decided 
value; there cannot be any real change of things, he 
thinks, until centuries of education shall have prepared 
church and populace for a better régime than police ab- 
solutism. The Nihilists have hurt, rather than helped, 
real reform; and mere assassinations, however frequent, 
will not alter the true situation. The author agrees 
with that Russian poet who described St. Petersburg in 
the line “ Weariness, cold, and granite; and says, in an 
effective sentence, “The gloom of St. Petersburg pre- 
dominates over the glory.” Elsewhere he paints sad 
pictures of the ignorance, poverty, and toilsome life of 
the lower or peasant classes. The text of the book is 
broken into too short paragraphs, and chapters are need- 
lessly separated; for both of which devices it is to be 
suspected that his publishers’ taste, rather than his own, 
isresponsible. Readableness is not made more apparent 
by this clumsy device, at which the best printers rebel, 
as truly as the best authors. The illustrations are partly 
new and good, and party old and bad; some of the more 
venerable ones are too large for the book, and the bind- 
er’s knife has occasionally cut off the edge of the pic- 
tures,—a misfortune for which the book-lover would be 
more regretful were the pictures better. (9X7 inches, 
cloth, illustrated, pp. 876. Boston: D, Lothrop & Co. 
Price, $8.00.) 


The fourth part of Professor Francis James Child’s 
later and final collection of English and Scottish Popular 
Ballads proceeds on the lines followed by previous in- 
stallments. All the best ballads are to be presented in 
due order; variant texts are printed with scrupulous 
care, after the studies and collations of the editor’s life- 
time; and a large amount of collateral information is 
given as to manuscripts, authorities, and kindred ballads 
or legends in the folk-lore of other lands. The editor 
knows more of the general subject of ballad-literature 
than any other American; and his work is indispensable 
to the largest libraries. It is too voluminous and too 
costly for most private students; and it may as well be 
frankly admitted that such lesser and far more careless 
collections as Scott’s, Motherwell’s, or Allingham’s, giye 
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more literary pleasure than does this 
enormous body of ballad-matter. Every 
element of accuracy is present in these 
great volumes, and deserves philological 
and ethnological acknowledgment; but 
verbal variations in the anonymous poetry 
of the illiterate are of secondary literary 
importance—about equal to that of the 
variations in the orthography of the Eliza- 
bethan printers. At the risk of seeming 
severe toward a work which is a credit to 
American scholarship, we must express 
regret at the publication of the parts in an 
inelegant limp parchment binding, so that 
they soil at a touch, will not “stand aldtie” 
on the shelf; and, moreover, they have no 
back-label. Vellum cloth with paper label, 
or half Roxburgh, would have been much 
better, (114 < 8 inches, parchment, pp. 
254. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
Price per part, $5.00.) 


Six volumes of Mr. Horace Howard 
Furness’s great undertaking, The New 
Variorum Edition of Shakespeare, have thus 
far appeared : Romeo and Juliet, Macbeth, 
Hamlet (two volumes), King Lear, and 
Othello; to which may be added, since it 
is published in uniform style, Mrs, Fur- 
ness’s edition, with concordance, of 
Shakespeare’s poems. As Romeo and 
Juliet appeared in 1871, it hardly seems 
possible that the edition will be completed 
in the editor’s lifetime; but as far as it may 
go, it will, of course, possess great value, 
In learning and skill, in his exclusions as 
well as his inclusions, and, best of all, in 
his distinctly literary instinct, Mr. Furness 
has proved himself a competent variorum 
editor. In the latest volume, Othello, the 
editor, instead of giving a modernized 
text, as heretofore, reproduces the First 
Folio literatim, and adds in notes, of course, 
the readings of the best editors, as well as 
the interpretations of such eminent actors 
as he could study, in their persons or from 
written records. A summary of the con- 
tents of the Appendix will inform those as 
yet unfamiliar with this edition concerning 
its character and value; comments are 
given on text, date of composition, date 
of action, duration of action, source of 
plot, Othello’s color, and methods of 
presentation on the stage; then follow 
extracts from the principal English, 
French, and German criticisms, and a dis- 
cussion, with illustrative extracts, of the 
question whether Shakespeare is translat- 
able. (10 X 7 inches, cloth, pp. ix, 471. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Price, $4.00.) 


With the increase of lay evangelism, 
there has come a multiplication of helps 
for lay workers in the gospel field. Even 
though a Christian worker need not wait 
to secure a full theological training before 
he urges others to enter the ioving service 
of Christ, he does need all the training that 
is practicable for him, at every step of his 
way; and it is to meet such wants as his 
that new training-schools for lay workers 
are being started, and that new manuals 
for use in these schools are being prepared. 
Leaves froma Worker’s Note-Book-is a con- 
venient little manual for use in the Bible 
Training Classes of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations generally, It is compiled 
by Mr. David McConaghy, Jr., the efficient 
secretary of the Philadelphia Association. 
It points out the value, and it outlines the 
methods, of the Bible Training Class, and 
it furnishes helpful notes and suggestions 
in the line of those methods. Quite natu- 
rally, it makes little note of different 
opinions concerning the dates and author- 
ship of the several books of the Bible, in 
their consecutive treatment; but as a 


popular handbook, in its sphere it is fitted 
to be of material service tomany. A revised 
and enlarged edition of this manual has 
been recently issued, interleaved in blank 
forthe worker’snotes. (534 inches, pp. v, 











96, boards. Chicago: W. W. Vanarsdale. 
Price, 25 cents; $1.80 a dozen.) 


Now that the Sunday-schools are coming 
again to the study of the bondage and the 
exodus, an added interest attaches to all 
works, either scientific or popular, which 
throw light on the geography or the his- 
tory of ancient Egypt and its vicinity. A 
new work in this sphere of research, that 
is sure of a large constituency, is the Rev. 
Dr. Charles 8. Robinson’s 7'he Pharaohs of 
the Bondage and the Exodus. Readers of 
The Sunday School Times are familiar 
with Dr. Robinson’s rare power as a homi- 
letical essayist in the line of Bible illus- 
tration and enforcement, and they will 
welcome this fresh contribution of his to 
the literature of biblical research. The 
material of the volume was originally pre- 
pared for pulpit lectures in the church of 
which Dr. Robinson is a pastor; and this 
gives it a special fitness for the use of the 
Sunday-school teacher. While it makes 
no claim of original research in its field, 
it evidences wide reading and hard work 
on its author’s part; and it is worthy of 
the extended circulation which is as- 
sured to it. 


A new book about Franklin, based upon 
unpublished materials, is offered in Franklin 
in France, by Edward E, Hale and his son 
of the same name. It utilizes a part of 
the great body of Franklin documents 
purchased by the United States Govern- 
ment in 1881, through the late Henry 
Stevens of Vermont and London. An 
important time in Franklin’s life is freshly 
portrayed, and his diplomatic skill is set 
forth with clearness. The book forms a 
good supplement to Sparks’s edition of 
Franklin, or to Parton’s life, though it 
contains nothing of really, permanent 
importance. The documents upon which 
it is based, and which it reproduces in 
good measure, will be included in John 
Bigelow’s costly new edition of Franklin’s 
works, of which the publication has just 
begun. (9 X 6} inches, cloth, with por- 
traits, pp. xvii, 487. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers, Price, $3.00.) 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


—_——_@——— 


THE FIFTH INTERNATIONAL 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
CONVENTION. 


It is at Chicago that the Fifth Inter- 
national Sunday-school Convention is to 
be held, June 1-3. The formal call of 
this convention has already appeared in 
the columns of The Sunday School Times. 
Agupplemental call is now made, as follows: 


In the former call, the basis of representation 
was made one (1) delegate for every forty thou- 
sand (40,000) of population; but as the former 
International conventions were called on the 
basis of representation in Congress (or the elec- 
toral vote of states with a like proportion for 
territories), some states have appointed on this 
basis, and in some cases the number of those ap- 
pointed exceeds the ratio of one to forty thou- 
sand of population. Therefore the call is 
amerided to read as follows, namely : The basis 
of representation will be four (4) delegates for 
each electoral vote of the states; and where the 
ratio of one delegate to every forty thousand of 
population will give a larger representation 
than four delegates for each electoral vote, then 
the states will appoint as many delegates as 
will equal one (1) to every forty thousand 
(40,000) of population. 

As the population of the territories and prov- 
inces is not certainly known to the Committee, 
the minimum representation is fixed at twelve 
(12) delegates for each state, territory, or prov- 
ince. Where the ratio of one to forty thousand 
of population will increase the number, per- 
mission is given to add thereto. 

Entertainment will be provided to those dele- 
gates whose names are received before May 25 
(and to noothers), Reduced rates for delegates 











and their’ friends who attend the convention 
can be obtained at the hotels herein named, at 
the prices mentioned per day. 

Grand Pacific Hotel, Clark and Jackson 
Streets, $3.00. 

Palmer House, State and Monroe Streets, 
$2.50.* 

Sherman House, Clark and Randolph Streets, 
$2.50. 

Tremont House, Dearborn and Lake Streets, 
$2.50. 

Leland Hotel, Michigan Avenue and Jackson 
Street, $2.30.* 

Clifton Hotel, Wabash Avenue and Monroe 
Street, $2.50 and $3.60. 

Commercial Hotel, corner Lake and Dear- 
born Streets, $2.00. 

McCoy’s Hotel, Clark and Van Buren Streets, 
rooms $1.00. 

Washington Hotel, corner Madison and Canal 
Streets, $1.50 and $2.00. 

Revere House, 52 North Clark Street, $1.75 
and $2.00; rooms, 75 cents and $1.00. 

St. Charles Hotel, 15 and 17 South Clark 
Street, $1.50; rooms, 50 and 75 cents. 

Brevoort House, Madison Street, near La 
Salle, rooms, 75 cents. 

Briggs House, Randolph Street and Fifth 
Avenue, $2.00. 

Burke’s Hotel, Madison Street, near La Salle, 
rooms, 75 cents. 

Matteson House, Wabash Avenue and Jack- 
son Street, $2.00.* 

Grand Central, corner Madison and Canal 
Streets, rooms, 50 cents. 

Continental Hotel, Wabash Avenue, corner 
Madison Street, $1.50. 

City Hotel, State and Sixteenth Streets, $1.25. 

Southern Hotel, Wabash Avenue and Twenty- 
second Street, $2.00. 

Woodruff House, Wabash Avenue and Twen- 
ty-first Street, $2.50.* 

Gault House, Madison and Clinton Streets, 
$2.00. 

Atlantic Hotel, Van Buren Street, near Fifth 
Avenue, $2.00. 

Windsor European Hotel, Dearborn and 
Madison Streets, rooms, 75 cents. 


The revised apportionment of delegates is 
estimated as follows: 
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Mr. Edward 8. Wagoner, of Mechanics- 
burg, Pennsylvania, a member of the 
International Sunday-school Executive 
Committee, in forwarding this Supple- 
mental Call to the Sunday School Times, 
writes: 

“Let me urge all workers throughout 
the state who can, and who are willing to, 
go as delegates, to report their names at 
ence to Mr. E. Payson Porter, Interna- 
tional Statistical Secretary, 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., who will subse- 
quently notify them of their election as 
such, and furnish them further important 
informaticn. Immediately following the 
organization of the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission, the question of round-trip 
rates will be determined; and I not only 
hope but I strongly incline to the opinion 
that such rates and tickets can be issued. 
Let me also urge Sunday-school and 
church periodicals and journals generally 
to cepy this notice, together with the Sup- 
plemental Call.” 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
108,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time, The advertis- 
ing rate ts $1.00 per line, with discounts of 
from 5 per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent 
on an advertisement running a year. An adver 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each ts- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
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Dr W. M, TAYLOR'S BOOKS 


ON THE SUBJECTS OF 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS 


FOR 
THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1887. 


OSEPH THE PRIME MINISTER. By the 

J Rev. Wiui1aM M. Taytor, D.D., LL.D., 

Minister of the Broadway Tabernacle. 
12mo, cloth. $1.50. 

The old truths are passed through the alembio 

of Dr. Taylor’s searching and analytic intellect, 


and they come out with graphic force and in- 
veness.— Christian Intelligencer, N. Y. 


ae 


OSES THE LAW-GIVER. By the Rev. 
Wi111aM M. Taytor, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, 
cloth. $1.50. 

The subject is handled with pre-eminent 
ay and success, Read in this light, the life 

of Moses becomes more real and wonderful to 
us than ever before. We cordially and heartily 
éommend the book to all biblical students.— 
Presbyterian, Philadelphia. 


The above works are admirably 
adapted for use by pupils, as well as 
teachers, in connection with the “ Inter- 
national Sunday-school Lessons” for 
the second aga ted of 1887. 


OTHER WORKS B) BY DR. TAYLOR. 


12mo, cloth. $1.50 per volume. 


DAVID, KING OF ISRAEL.—ELIJAH THE 
PROPHET.—PETER THE APOSTLE.— 
DANIEL THE BELOVED.—PAUL THE 
MISSIONARY. With Map and Illustra- 
tions, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


—_—_— 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by Harper & BRoTHRRs, postpaid, to any purt 
of the United Statcs and Canada, on receipt of the price, 
$1.50 a volume. 


A Help for Sunday-school Teachers. 


CRITICAL NOTES 


On the International Sunday-school Lessons | * 
from the Pentateuch, 


Pror. S. R. DRIVER, of Christ Church, Oxford. 
1 ay? flexible cloth. 75 cents, net. 
repared by Pro 


These Notes have been teachers aud 
Driver for the use of ‘¢3 and students of oe 


International Sunday-sdhoo! | 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 


' “Especially timely,” on the Northwestern 
Presbyterian, “is Dr. C. 8. Robinson’s new 
book, "The Pharaohs of the Bondage and the 
Exodus’ ” The results of recent research and 
discovery are here presented in such matiner 
as to form a most useful contribution to the 
International lesson helps. “A most inter- 
esting and itistructive book upon Ancient and 
Modern Egypt.” —Bosion Transcript. Price, 
50 cents in paper; $1.00 in cloth. THE 
CENTURY Co., Rew York. 
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GOUDEROUGH & WOCLOM, Im Nassau Be N'Y. 


Chere oe PUZZLE. 13 odd-s 





ha 
Text Osrds. Unique plan, Will double ai 
dance in class or school. Sample, post free, 10 
In ee et vA only 5 cents, 
F. H. ison Street. Chicago, IL 


HOUGHTON ,, MIFFLIN, & & CO., 
indorer se” iow, | 9 a rh Breuer’ 
Send for catalogue. 


““OXFORD” 
Ls a) here’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N.Y. 
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BOOKS BOUGHT. 


We want all the OLD BOOKS we can 
find. If you have & large library or 
small parcel of books you do not want, 
sénd us your address, and we will call 
and examine them. We are always 
prepared to buy and pay the cash at 
once, whether it amounts to five dollars 
or five thousand. 


Leary's Uld Book Store, 


No. 9 South Ninth St. 
(First store below Market St.), 


(0 CENTS 


During April and May will pay for 
6 CONSECUTIVE NUMBERS OF 


THE UNION SIGNAL. 


The organ of the Woman’? Christian Temperance 
Union, Packed full each week with thrilling notes 
on the growth of genuine prohibition, Don’t shut 
your eyes, and think there’s nothing being done, Let 
this paper Open thé eyes of your mind, It will do it. 
Take that veilaway. Address, 


THE UNION SICNAL, 


161 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


SPURGEON'S 


TREASURY OF DAVID 


Ta the Leng aa Yer ant and Heactioal commentary of of 
on th lip Sehi 
(haf) volume (with Det volams, = entire work) just ready. 
Per vo 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 
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wM. x. "HART, Jr., Publisher, 
2@ 24% Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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or mailed, on receipt ‘of price, by 
J. 8. OGILVIE & CO., Publishers 
P. 0. Box 2767. «81 Rake Street, New York. 
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New Easter Music. 
CHRIST THE EXALTED. 


Bu -achools, 
A ByJ. 58 Huan, Price, 6 coma) #00 per 1 


THE STORY 0 OF EASTER. 


B the Hey #5. raiepy A musical Loy al 
4 é service, ‘each ; $4.00 per 


Price, 5 cen’ 
OUR PRIMARY CLASS PRAYER, 


“9 be FA pain OT on on receipt of eae aden 


Golden Texts and d Bible Gems 


Xn & heat little book of 32 pages. Only 
copies, 
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Send to us for an ming 8 and everythin you want in 
tab duntarecion Thine. fow pt ices, Promptat ttention. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 
116 Nassau Street, NEW YornuR CITY. 
The Church and 8S. 8S. Music Pab. Co.’s 


Easter Greeting—The Resurrection. 
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MUSIC OF THE PROPER. KIND 


FOR SUNDAY-SOHOOLS 
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FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


SONGS OF PROMISE, 3s, ful" 
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r the Gundapachest, a it. ” 
SONG WORSHIP. ty. and \ 2 exuxwre. | f 
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SINGING ON THE WAY. 


HOLBROOK _ Price, 35 cents; or $3.60 , Bd 
Good pieces for the children to Rafat Ber choice 
songs, hymns, “ occasional”’ pieces , ete, 
Specimen copies mailed, post free, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


G. H, DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York, 


NEW AND DESIRABLE. 


The Glad Refrain. 


By LOWRY & DOANE. 


By Mrs. 


a a. 
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song-books evangelical} melo- 
dies pleasing fp. By et Tie oy tinted; 
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The Glad ait 


Price, $25 per 106 Copies in Beard Covers, 
in Pages Frea. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East 9th St., New lew York. 
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New York and Chicago. 


JEWELS OF PRAISE 


A new Sunday-school Singing Book, 
By ASA HULL. 
As a book of new Sunday-school music, we 


Challenge the World to Produce its Equal 
in the number of New Sones that will be sug and 
cage fresh in the memory for years to come, 
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ASA HULL, 150 Nassau St., New York. 
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By J. H. ROSECR J.H.F LMORE. E, 
Isa new sunday school m ae book ew leases on 
majority of those who éxamine it. Look &t it be: 


Sin mahen yout School. Sample copy for exam nae 

tio: ed, io be returned if not adopted. Address, 
FILLMORE BROTHERS, 

185 Race Stréet, Cintitinati, Ohio. 
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CHOIR LEADERS, 


Send 16 Cents for a sample copy of the Musizal Vie- 
©O. Cimsimnanti, @, 


BU athihs 


EDUCATIONAL. * 


NION TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 6 Astor 
Place, New York City. W.D. Kur, Secretary. 


West Chestnut Street Institute, datioes 
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will get valnable information free in the new Laue 
trated Calendar. Address E. TOURJER, Boston, 
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Ray, JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Pr.D. 
LAWRENCEVILLE, K. J. 
ARDEEN’S SCHOOL BULLETIN 


AGENCY, Syractise, N. Y., may be depended 
on to furnish suitable teachers, and to inform no others. 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new Dlus* 
trated Calendar. Address EK. TOURJER, Boston. 
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FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 





THE DECIPHERING OF THE 
HITTITE INSCRIPTIONS. 


[The Rev. W. Wright, D. D., in The British Weekly.] 


About ten days ago, Captain Conder 
wrote me that he had found the key to the 
Hittite inscriptions. He has since made 
the same communication to the Times, and 
the announcement has been received with 
varying degrees of incredulity. Faith is 
an attribute of the theologian, but a skep- 
tical reserve becomes the archseologist, 

Captain Conder has entrusted me with 
his secret, and I am inclined to hope, from 
the simplicity and obviousness of his 
method, that his discovery may prove a 
step in advance. At the same time, I am 
bound to confess that I am not without 
doubts arising from the very simplicity 
and obviousness of the discovery. It is 
hardly safe to take it for granted that our 
prince of archeologists, Professor Sayce, 
would have failed to recognize A BO in 
his own special field. 

Captain Conder has promised me early 
proofs of his pamphlet, and the public 
will not have long to wait for his full reve- 
lation, whatever may be its merits, Mean- 
while, it would, I think, be becoming to 
maintain an attitude of benevolent expec- 
tancy; and perhaps it may be useful to 
take a survey of the Hittite question as 
developed in recent years. 

In the autumn of 1872,I set out from 
Damascus to secure the inscriptions at 
Hamah, one of which had been seen by 
Burckhardt in 1812. The American consul 
and missionaries, Drake and Palmer, and 
Sir Richard Burton, had all made heroic 
efforts to secure the inscriptions, but had 
failed. Fussy, peddling efforts to get pos- 
session of the inscriptions had begun, and 
there was no time to be lost if they were 
to escape the fate of the Moabite stone, 
and the Hittite monument of Aleppo. On 
the eve of my departure, the late Tyrwhitt 
Drake, believing I should succeed, urged 
me to take duplicate casts for the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund. The story of our 
success is chronicled elsewhere, and I had 
the pleasure of sending plaster casts of all 
the inscriptions to the British Museum, as 
well as to the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
The inscriptions have therefore been in 
the hands of scholars for over fourteen 
years. They have been known for over 
seventy-five years. 

With the inscriptions, I sent to the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund a long paper pre- 
pared at Hamah. The descriptive half of 
my paper was published in the Transactions 
of the Society. The second half, in which 
I declared the inscriptions Hittite, had 
much difficulty in finding any one who 
would publish so wild a theory. Mr. Wal- 
ter Besant, who had not at that time dis- 
covered his genius for story-telling, tried 
to induce unwary publishers to take my 
manuscript; but he finally wrote me that 
it was lying at the office of the Athenzum, 
and might lie there foralongtime. After 
many vicissitudes, the article was published 
by Dr. Oswald Dykes in the British and 
Foreign Evangelical Review. 

Archeologists are a sober race, with un- 
suspected depths of humor. Jokes were 
scarce in their world that year, and Sir 
Richard Burton writes that my theory was 
received magno cum risu. The best of Hol- 
man Hunt’s inimitable stories are about 
the reception of his “Scape Goat” when 
he brought it to England. The picture 
was looked on as a huge joke, or pun,— 
something referring to Shakespeare, or the 
Bible, or Punch, or something of that sort ; 
and many a Shakespeare was carefully 
explored for the “Seape Goat” because 
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nary picture, and it would look foolish to 
be altogether ignorant of the subject. 

There was no particular shrewdness 
required to pronounce the inscriptions 
Hittite, The hieroglyphics were called 
Egyptian before Champollion saw the 
Rosetta Stone. The cuneiform inscrip- 
tions were said to be Assyrian before 
Grotfend’s guesses led to their final de- 
cipherment. And it seemed not unreason- 
able to suppose that the ancient inscrip- 
tions in Hittiteland might have been the 
work of the Hittites, 

The Hittites had moved on parallel 
lines with the Hebrews from the time of 
Abraham to the final captivity. They 
furnished a grave for Abraham, and wives 
for Esau. They opposed Joshua with 
‘their serried line of chariots on his en- 
trance into the promised land, and, in the 
decisive battle by Lake Merom, they sup- 
plied soldiers of fortune to lead the armies 
of David and Solomon, and wives to grace 
their hareems, In Joshua’s time their 
power became concentrated between the 
river Euphrates and the sea, and towards 


the close of the Hebrew monarchy the | g? 


Syrian army fled from the siege of Samaria 
for fear of the kings of the Hittites. 

The Hebrew literature did not stand 
alone in referring to the Hittites. The 
hieroglyphics of Egypt and the cuneiform 
inscriptions of Assyria disclosed a great 
warlike Hittite people, corresponding very 
closely to the Hittites of the Bible, For 
more than a thousand years they rolled 
back the armies of Egypt and Assyria, 
and were only vanquished by Sargon in 
717 B. ©., four years after the Israelites 
were carried into captivity. The Hittites 
were a literary people, surrounded by lit- 
erary people. As merchants and captives 
they had opportunities of seeing the in- 
scribed monuments of Egypt, and it is 
scarcely a laughter-creating suggestion to 
hint that they set up inscribed monuments 
of their own. In 1872 I ventured the pre- 
diction that a rich harvest of similar in- 
scriptions awaited the skillful explorer. 
That prediction has been signally ful- 
filled. In the last edition of my book I 


have been able to give twenty-seven plates ¢ 


of Hittite inscriptions and sculptures. 
These inscriptions are now found over a 
large area from Hamah to Eyuk, and from 
the Euphrates to the Agean. 

With the increasing light from the 
monuments, and the accumulation of new 
inscriptions, I became more and more con- 
firmed in my belief that the inscriptions 
were Hittite. Patience should always 
wait on Faith. 

On opening the Times one day in Ros- 
trevor, I found that the archsologists had 
been soberly discussing the Hittite inscrip- 
tions! They had had their laugh, and 
had just waked up to what they looked on 
as their own discovery! Some of them, 
however, to keep in the line of their old 
skepticism, speak of the inscriptions to this 
day as the “so-called Hittite inscriptions.” 

Two brilliant scholars have applied 
their ingenuity to the inscription,—Dr. 
Isaac Taylor and Professor Sayce, Pro- 
fessor Sayce’s decipherment still holds the 
field. Some of it is certain, some tentative 
and provisional, It is too technical to re 
produce in a short article, but it may be 
studied in my book. Many others have 
produced what they consider translations, 
but the subject is one which greatly at- 
tracts foolish people. 

We have been awaiting a bilingual in- 
scription, but perhaps Captain Conder’s 
ingenuity may supply the want. 

I have only to add that there is no lon- 
ger any doubt among scholars that the 
inscriptions are Hittite. 
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on bottom ohoe. Ro others 

Bold by 2,000 dealers throughout the U. 8. 

dealer docs not Ke keep them, send name on 


° Brockton, Mase., 
\aformation. bry mailed, postage free. 


SHAW, APPLIN, 
Manufacturers otf PUL IT SUITS, 


vz |KEYSTONE WATCHES j 


nine. 
your 
ital to 














OF th the 8 Somier or of Pn wees Church and most inti- | 
-long of Mr, Beecher. Ear 













CHURCH FURNITURE 
LODGE FURNITURE 


, BAXTER C C.SWAN 


Write for catalogue. 
war Mention this paper. 


Shaw; Applin RCO 


ULPIT 
SUITS 
27 Sudbury Street, 
fen for Cateogue, BOSTON. 
CHURCH#tx5 TURE 
oe uLate.. Bes 


S. S. BANNERS 











* 











Sarttnnaty . rf 
free a at. 





ON. & ROBaNyG 


ERS 
toa ee 4 
iM PUDDINGS 


ENGLISH "PLUM PUDDING 


pemeaenee, . ae one and one 
porte mg A Rich 


UALITY OF EVERY CAN TAN 1S Gt GUARANTEED. 
det ased inside the can. wo acid oven ened fa a 
dering. If your crocer don’t keep it, write to ua 


WILBURS . 


0 . 

- THE i | 

The Finest Powdered Chocoiate for family use, 

Requires no boiling, Invaiuable for Dyspeptics 
stamps 


and Children. Buy of your dealer or send (0 
for trial can, H. O. WILBUR & SONS, i eeeeoes 

















C H J RC ut Furniture, Send for circulars. 


lass. R. eee 
Banners iW. 6th St., New York 
Sunday-school Banners, $1.50 to $10. 
Silk or merino, Send for illustrated =— O.A. 
‘TV & CO,, 183 N. 34 Street, Philadelphia. 
Ask yous meng tia tg | su ppl house for 








BIBLE LESSON PICTURE. | © 


GREAT AMERICAN To LA D N EWS Ss 
> 
TO 
er. Now's your La! 
ders for our celebrated 
Coffees and Bakin 
and secure a beantifu 








kor particuls { | 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 





Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches. 
hools, Fire A 9,Farma, eto. LLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 















NCREASE YOUR LIGHT. 


e propose to send by mail a sample burner that 
win double your light, never break chimney, 
extinguish like gas wit safety, tJ bn — you 
have without change. Cost O 


THE “DWELLING 


FINISHED tn BRONZE And POL? 
ISHED BRASS. COLORS TO 
MATCH FURNITURE, MADE 
TO EXTEND TO TABLE WHEN 
in use. Perfectly 

SEND FOR DESIGNS, FREE. 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 S. Second St. Phila, 












THE VERY_BEST . 
Church Light. 
OIL GASor ELECTRIC. 

Over one hundred styles 
Wheels er Re 
Reflecto 


Mectors and 
een state wants. 
poate REFLECTOR 00. 
20 Washington St, | 88 E. Lake St, 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, IIL 
9 No. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa 


L ett T LIGHT |: 


Po cH oot powert fos 
il, give the m werful, 

pm eye om & Best ene known 
pdove, 









= oem, Stores, Show 
~*~ mae dele Depots, etc. New 
pm eK 


Send size of room. 
Get circular iad estimate. A Liberal 
discount to churches and the wee 
Don't be deceived by chee anne 
i. P. FRING, 55: 


Pearl Sts Ble Yo 


CHURCH LICHTS. 


Kerosene Chandeliers, Brackets, Pulpit Standards. 
H. & N. Russert & Day, 42 Barclay St., New York. 
Glassware, Lamps, and Fixtures. Send for catalogue. 


BAILEY REFLECTORS FOR CHURCHES 


Established 185% 








Differ from all others that they sprend the light into 
ali parts of the room. Ls A talogue. 
BAILEY R CO., Pr ITTSBURGH, Pa 












RAVEN GLOSS 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
AWARDED HIGHEST wae Se 











ARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Highest Award New Orleans 


“I MEE 33 Vesey a Rew ¥ Yous 
=~ Delicious COFFEE! tuscanat 
eA‘‘Wood’s Old Dutch Java Coffee” 







ai 
¥9 tf your dealer does not supply it, send4e. 
fe, with his address, and 
to Thos. Wood &Co., 


‘our 0 
ton 


|/EPPS’S. 


CRATEFUL—COMFORTING 


PF Wests 











the 

are Se tis 

cannes be excelled. ye ms ‘ $ 

by mailscnd ie fe stare toconee 

TALILYEN, 1238 Market 

““woon's "" 

GENUINE SELECTED 
SPICES. 


Pungent, Aromatic, Econemieal, | 
& THOS. WOOD & 00., BOBTOM. , 
BAKE F.’s 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


Delicious, nourishing, absolutely pure. 
nm one cent @ cup. 


TEA CLUBS WicnhAr sewers 


=. to those prming clubs for the sale of 
ub Book. GR 











aie 
for EAT 


TEA COMPAN } Y, 210 State Street, Boston, 
Sausages flavored with 


BELL'S SAUSAGE SEASONING 


are superior to all others, 


BEFORE YOU BUYA BICYCLE 
and REVO. 
in children is aynotymene, with 


at NICKEL ces 
GCODNESS health. The nearest perfectio on 














0 
rice List. Hr eerAltiNG 
Ris ON D 





Ene euteda in EKO 
attained in this by the use of Ridg ge" 4 ie peaks 
thousands who have used It in the fi 
can testify. In cans, four sizes, 35 cents u - 


Teaching and Teachers 


TEACHING AND TEACHERS, or, The Sunday 
school Teacher's Teaching Work, and the Other Work 
of the Sunday-school Teacher, by the Rev. Dr. H 
Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Timea, 
390 pages, Price, mailed, $1.50, 











From the Sunday School Banner, Toronto, Onta, im 
The book isanything but dry, didactic reading 
author carries out hisown rule by pop ‘ous{itusurations 
anecdotes, and the ecions use of w ct and h oe 
teacher can read t ok without clearer vie 
the importance, and Mipnity, and responsibilit of h 
work, and without being greatly helped to per: ‘ort I 
If teachers would study its pages, and profi y ‘3 
suggestions, the art of teaching w would be—w 
revolationized, at least greatly improved. 


From The Watchman, Boston, Mass. 


A valuable treatise itis. Let no one conjure a 
spectre orf didactic, dry, a a compet ey 
‘we. 


the use of the word " (reat 
from title-page t6 conclusion. The triet nowt 


he is writing about. 


From The Sunday-School Journal, New York. 
A remarkable book that will prove © stone 
Bunday-school teachers. ... The volume is 


tents, citractive in sty vie, br le perigee in fahee oy 


is worthy of its disting 
Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Publishai, 
1081 Walnut Street, Philadelphin, Pa, 














‘ 
240 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 











[April 9, 1887. 








AND 


GUARANTEED MORTGAGES, 


Debentures 5-10 years payable at 


THE BANK OF NEW YORK, N. Be A. 


Secured by deposit of guaranteed mortgages with 
THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST CO., Trustee. 


Call or write for full particulars. 


THE NEW ENGLAND LOAN AND TRUST CO., 


160 Broadway, New York. 


h.4 DEBENTURE BONDS 
oO 





PHILADELPHIA ACENTS: 


The Real Estate Trust Company, 


1340 Chestnut Street. 


Townsend, Whelen, & Co, 


309 Wainet Street. 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 





Office in Shiapney's _j 


308 and 310 WALNUT STREET, P 


HILADELPHIA. 


= CAPAtAl...........0ccrcccerercessorserson $500,000.00 
rve for Be- spemrames and 


all other ciaims.................... 1,248,098 1.44 
lus over all Liabiiities heanee 552,874.22 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1887, 
$2,301,858.66. 


on. TI. M. DIRECTORS ; der Biddl 
on me exander 2, 
Jone Lew me - Charles P, Perot, 
Morris, Yon. E. Gillingham, 
rton re Hutchinson, Samuel Welsh, Jr. 
Chas. 8S. Whelen, 








THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, Prest. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
THE CERMAN-AMERICAN 
LOAN ano INVESTMENT CO. 
° Capital and Surplus, $185,000. 


Security three or tour times amount 
ot loan. Interest semi-annual. Re- 
fer to U. 8. National Bank, N. Y. 


GUARANTEED Fy Corian ‘Hon Wn Company, 
-+ zion, m, 
FARM 


Wingua, Minn news tate ret 
MORTGAGES, Chicago. an and io ey others, Choice 
BONDS, 


for anreumpens 
LANDS. 








on Favombin as ire 
Jr. 
Stoux Falls, . "Dak # 





the 
Reliable 


EST s 
STERN FARM tionTanat co. 
President. LAWRENCE, KAN a" 


miter toes 


Alp ha vis largage Pa ° 
ny’ — Wea 


tt yey ySi0.908 To aren 
satisfaction 


ith 
lars, forms 
Branch Odes: in N.Y. ves - 
je N.Y. Oiiea: 187 B’way, C. C. HINE &SOK, Ag 


THE REALESTATE TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
No. 1840 CHESTNUT STREET. 


HE TRAY ELERS OF HARTFORD. 
RIGINAL YELER pomren® or AMERICA, 
LARGEST IN THE .Wo 

' Also, Beet. oF LIFE : ‘COMPANIES. 


next week of th 
AMERICAN INVESTMENT co. (Capital $600, 000). 
$$, 8%" Guaranteed 
pt Govetantats converted to ae te ineome and 
capita talize premium, 150 Nassau St. (mention paper). 


A. KEAN &C o., Bankers, Chicago, Ill, Munici- 
e pal bonds and other investments. Lists Sent. 

















48K your GROCER for CHREALINE FLAKES, 


PAPER BY THE POUND 


If so, send us four cents (to pay 
ARE You pos tage), and we will forward you 
RES our complete set of sam- 
ples, representing in the various 
Sty lesand sizes more than 250 varie- 
P A P ER 2 ties of Foreign &Au:2rican papers, 
allof which” we sell by the pound 
15 cents per pound upwards, 
SAMUEL WARD COMPANY, 
OLD STAND WARD & GAY, 
Stationers, Engravers, and Printers, 
178 to 184 Devonshire St., Boston 
ADIE this paper. Correspondence sollcites 


wea 2 refer a nice quality of STA- 
TION ERY for their correspondence 
er ‘eure r CRANE’S LA. 
EE d ENVEL 


snatch The old : Mey Teliable line). 
resented in e nnoreme and Extra a 
bragas ti the latter being weenr posses tn erit, 
Tome, and Beautiful Soft Finish by even 8 
finest foreign p Foran Sold by all stationers, in 
A VARIET OF TINTS AND SURFACES. 


TYPE WRITER PAPER. 


prayer oe and prices mailed on application. 
JOUN ©. ESS, Stationer and Printer, 
____ 420 Library Street, Philadelphia. 














7 OWEST Prices in the United States.--Paper by the 

—Sell direct from mills to the consumer, 

sheets of paper and envelopes, with prices and 

r ae to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 ets, 
LH CGasrun & Kaxgeicx, 3 Beacon Street, Boston. 


m or Office. 





This Company transacts a 
? and takes general charge and management of Prope: party. 
Reéeives deposits of money payable by check, and allows 
= interest thereon; also rents Safe Deposit Boxes i jn Burglar- 
Proof Vaults. 
, Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, etc., 

i and executes Trusts of every description. 

j Becomes Surety for the faithful performance of any Trust 
nt or Registrar of Stocks 
unicipalities, 


Acts as Transfer A 
and Bonds of Corporations or 
Issues Policies of Title Insurance to 
es; also Policies of Special Insurance against Decedents’ 
He ts, Mechanics’ Liens, Judgments, old Ground Rents, etc. 
Colleets Ground Rents, Interest on Mortgages, Dividends, 
and Income of all kinds whatsoever. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and 
apart from those of the Company. 


Secretwry, 
Treasurer, WILLIAM F, NORTH. 
Real Estate Offcer, bag B. PROSSER. 


Lemuel Coffin, 


THE REAL ESTATE TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
NEW GRANITE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 


To. 1840 CHESTNUT STREET. 
: Capital, $500,000. Charter Perpetual. 
sacts @ general | Real Estate business, 


al Estate and Mort- 


OFFICERS, 
President, FRANK K. HIPPLE. 
ILLIAM R. PHILLER, 


Director 
Frank K. Hipple, William M. Ranerty, Charles W. Henry, 
Henry C. Gibson, John Wanamaker, , 
George Philler, 
Beauveau Borie, Edward T, Steel, 


John F. Betz, 
Thomas Dolan, 
R. Dale Benson, 


Solicitor, GEORGE JUNKIN. 








our styles are—except a postal ca 


E 


advantage and our profit by selling 


To give you a larger choice in 
at same price. 
all-wool goods. 


SEND FOR A PACKET. 


Tt costs you nothing—nothin ng to know how good Harris’s Cassimere and 


dward Harris first, and, since that, his sons, have made them so good that 
thousands and thousands know them, and never find fault. 
good. It wears long and true, and patterns are neat and desirable. 

The Spring styles and goods deserve every word of this from us, who have 
known them for many a year, and bought a big lot of them this Spring because 
we did, and got them at a liberal price. We'll make over to you a part of our 


The quality is too 


Pantaloons at $5.00 (a specialty). Child’s Suits at $6.00, $6.50, $7.00. 
~antaloons, we send samples of other goods 
Harris's marked: others are not. Either of them good, honest, 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 
S. E. COR. SIXTH AND MARKET STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 





WIPED OUT- 


That's what's the matter with nine 
out of ten door mats. If not worn 
out, they’re wet, soggy or so full 
of mud that they’re useless. The 
Hartman Patent Steel Wire Door 
Mat never gets that way. It’s 
self-cleaning, permanent, always 
ready, and takes all the mud, 
snow, ice, or dirt off the shoes 
in an instant—and don’t cost 
much. Could youask more? It 
will pay you to send for descrip- 
tive pamphlet to 


HARTMAN STEEL CO. Limited, 
BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


140 Congress St., Boston; 88 Chambers St, 
New York; 108 Dearborn St., Curcaao, 


For offices, stores, hotels, depots, cars, &c., 
It is invaluable. 


STERBROOK’ 


Tending Nous 01 O48, 24, 14, 180, 335, 95, 888 161, 
THE Gatnenacee evant he PE 
Works: Camden, *.J. 26 John St., New vou. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soro By ALL DEALERS Throucnout Te WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOS!ITION-1878. 





STEEL 
PENS. 



















PENCERIAN 


TEEL PENS 


Ave The Best 


TENTH SEASON. The 
most bona bene & economi- 
colexcarat ons ever planned 

More wy f rthe 


monor= RO = keny tour yet offe All —. 

t-class. Usupaxy Si SELECT. 

wintiale ey new % steamship. OF ITY OF ROME. 
gals for circular TOURJEE, Boston. 

















Factory Ends at | } op one ounce in s =. 


=] box—all good silk and 


Sent by 


‘ostal note or Stamps 
RESTRONG sd 


Street, 
way, New York. 








END 6 CENTS for sam: 


tom-made Le bye Roc: 
measurementa 


ere 


Pants Co., 81 Mi 


aay of the famous cus- 
Pants. Rules for self 


acloth tape measure included. Eve 
aranteed or mone 


refunded. Plymou 
St., Boston, Mass. 





ee en eens 


imanaged. 


on ordinary 


sewing machine, Easily 
le buttonholes ou 


Poe a and durad 





tre work ei he tint Smiths & Rituue Mie fe. or particula E. ath St., eaitpica ¥. 





Perfect Necktie Holder. 
Send 10 c. for Spat 


ers. S. B. 
Philadelphia. 


. of 4 hold- 
ket St., 





SHIRTS | Satan ie White Dress Shirt. postpaid. 7 Ge. 


Unlaundried. 


Ce ue Free. 
Surat Facrory, | . 8th St., Phia., Pa. 








TOOL 


A SIGHT. BY MAI 

oe persons 
who cannotsee e a good optician 
ts recommen; and Send 





_4cin stamps toQU EEN Tre Optieians,924 Chestnut 8t.,Phila. 





(Limited), 607 Market St., 


Scroll. Saws, Tool Chests, 


Machinist’s and Carpenter's Tools 
Palmer, Cunningham & Co. 
Philadel 


Pa. 





The Cheapest Glove House In the U.S: 





All Goods Under Regular Prices 


The latest BARCAIN in gloves isa 
in all the new col- 
orsand 
LISLE THREAD tics 
Price, We. nro ~~ 


CRYSTAL PALACE 
of T. H. BELCHER, 


Eighth and Filbert Sts., PHILADELPHIA. 
Send 2c. stamp with price for sample pair. 








SPECIAL NOTICE.—Onur Crystal Palace Journal 
is issued weekly, at $1.00 per year. It is the only 
home journal sold for the price in America. 16 
pages per week, 832 pages per year. Sample cepy 
sent for a 2-cent stamp. 


SPRING 


DRESS GOODS. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


Offer, among their large assortment of Spring 
Dress Goods, two lines fine Checks and mixed 
Cheviots— 
44 inches at 75¢. 
54 inches at 85e. 
Worth $1 and $1.50, 


eae any part of the country 





BY will receive careful and prompt 
MAIL ) attention. 


JAMES McCREERY & C0, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


eee Paintings 


\J.S. EARLE & SONS, 
816 Chestnut Street, 
would invite the atten- 












. | played, as ing 
attractive, and at 
erate prices. Also, 





Recent arrival of exquisite 
CARD AND CABINET ‘ae 
The finest productions of Euro 


Allthe Frogers Groupe, eto, 





Housekeepers had better purchase of J. & J. 
Dobson, 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia. They retail carpets of their own make 
which are reliable in every way. Their ‘“‘Special 
Bargains” enable consumers to secure a fine 
carpet without paying the _— which the 
usual dealer must of corrse make. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


ORGANS. 


Highest Honors at al) Great World’s Exhibitions 
since 1867. 100 styles, $22 to $900. For Cash, Easy 
Payments, or Rented. Catalogue, 46 pp., éto, free 


PIANOS. 

The. new mode of piano construction Invented by 
Mason & Hamlin in 1882 has been fully proved, many 
excellent experts pronouncing it the “ greatest im- 
provement made in pianos of the century.” 

For full information, send for Catalogue, 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN & PIANO CO., 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


WHETHER YOU WANT A__ 


PIANO @ORGAN 


it will pay you to write to the 


BEETHOVEN PIANO-ORGAN GO., 
Washington, Warren Go., New Jersey. 
HOOK & Bostoa, 
CHURCH invite the daetae of Ce 
and Church Committees to their 
ORGANS Descriptive Circulars, which are 
sent free on application. 


ORGAN pon bl Lie foment ve FREE } 


peer iat ans Rey Af Lt pve Sots to save the 
commissions. OUR Lew WILL ASTONISH 


Don't “tail to write for Wane FREE. A 
OOKNISH & CO., W. éTon, NEW 

























The Sunday Scheol Times intends to admit only odivextinements that oe ET eS ei Serene, Seweres, 


ag Scrertiamens of party met in geod standing be inadvertently meerved, 



























